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OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 


LONDON and EDINBURGH. 


FAMOUS SCOTS. 


The Second Volume of the Series is Now Ready. 
6d. cloth; and in. extra binding, gilt top, 2s. 


ALLAN RAMSAY. 


By OLIPHANT SMEATON. 


Price 1s. Gd. 


In tue Same Serres. Price Is. 6d. cloth; extra binding, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


By HECTOR C. MACPHERSON. 
“Mr. Macpherson has done his work well. He is evidently an able man, a thinker and a 
critic, We heartily congratulate author and publishers on the happy commencement of this 
admirable enterprise.”’—British Weekly. 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY 
HUGH MILLER. By W. Kerrn Leask. 
JOHN KNOX. By A. Tayzor Invyzs. 
THE BALLADISTS.. By Joun Geppm. 


[In April. 

[In May. 

[In June. 
Demy S8vo. cloth decorated, gilt top, with Map and Illustrations, Price 7s. 6d. 


PERSIAN LIFE AND CUSTOMS. 


With Scenes and Incidents of Resid and Travel in the Land of the Lion and the Sun. 
By S. G. WILSON, M.A., Fifteen Years a Missionary in Persia, 





FROM FAR FORMOSA: the Island, its Peo le and Missions. By 
GEORGE LESLIE MACKAY, D.D., Twenty-three Years a Missionary in Formosa, Edited 

. by the Rev. J. A. MACDONALD. With Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps. 7s. 6d. 
“ This book will take rank with the best missionary biographies, with such ‘ Lives’ as those 
of Paton, Gilmour, or Mackay of Uganda. The volume is an admirable record of a noble 
work,” —Presbyterian. 


LANCELOT ANDREWES and HIS PRIVATE DEVOTIONS. A 


Biography, a Transcript, and an Interpretation. By Rev. ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 
Second Edition. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. d ‘ 


‘It is a volume to be placed beside one’s Bible and Thomas 4 Kempis—an example of 
devotional utterance of singular power and beauty.”—Scotsman. 
SUCCESSWARD: a Young Man’s 
EDWARD W. BOK. Cloth arte, 2s. Gd. Book for Young Men. By 

“Tt has never been our lot to light upon so practical, so sensible, so friendly, and so honest 
a work,” —Liverpool Mercury. . 
NO AMBITION. By Adeline Sergeant. Author of “The Luck of 

the House,” &c. Wn Svo, 5s. 
“ This is a thoroughly admirable and wholesome book for all clever girls to read.” 
British Weekly. 

THE QUEST OF A HEART. By Caldwell Stewart. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Dr, ALEXANDER WHYTE says:—‘‘Thank you for your 1} tiftil, noble, truly Christi: 
book. I have sat deep into the night to finish it.” ’ ee eT 


SOME OF ANNIE SWAN’S BEST BOOKS. 
A LOST IDEAL. 22nd Thousand. 3s. 6d. 
MAITLAND OF LAURIESTON. Gilt top, 6s. 
SHEILA. Gilt top, 6s. 
THE GATES OF EDEN. New Edition, with New Portrait, 5s, 
BRIAR AND PALM. With Frontispiece. 5s. 
ST. VEDA’'S. With Frontispiece, 5s. 
THE GUINEA STAMP. Ss. 
ALDERSYDE. Six Illustrations, 3s. 6d. Cheaper Editions at 2s. 6d., 1s. 6d., 1s 
CARLOWRIE. Six Illustrations, 33. 6d. Cheaper Editions at 2s. 6d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 
DORIS CHEYNE. 3s. 6d., 1s, 6d., 1s. 
WHO SHALL SERVE? 3s. 6d. 
THE AYRES OF STUDLEIGH, 2s. 6d. and 2s. 


SOME SCOTTISH BOOKS. 
JAMES INWICK, Ploughman and Elder. By P. Hay Hunter, 


Author of “ Sons of the Croft,” &c. Second Edition, with aGlossary. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“The sketches are exceedingly lifelike and humorous.”— Atheneum. 


MY DUCATS AND MY DAUGHTER. By P. Hay Hunter and 
WALTER WHYTE. Crown 8vo cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; Cheap Edition, paper covers, 1s. 8d. 
‘“‘ The nearest approach to en ideal Scottish novel.” —Scottish Review, 
THE | PROVOST 0’ GLENDOOKIE. By Andrew Smith Robertson. 
oth extra, 2s. 6d. 
“There can be no question of the brightness and force of these pictures of Fifeshite 
folk. "—Saturday Review. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, Lonpox ayv Evisuvnatt. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S NEW LIST. 

A FIRST EDITION of 20,000 COPIES 

of MARIE CORELLI’S New Book, THE 

MIGHTY ATOM, will be ready on March 
23. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
THE LEISURE LIBRARY 


In cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; on artistic paper, 2s.; with Title-page and Frontispiece in Colours, 
and Original Illustrations, Headpieces, and Initials. 


THE FIRST VOLUME IS READY THIS DAY. 


THE SECOND OPPORTUNITY of MR. STAPLE- 


HURST. By W. PETT RIDGE, 


SECOND EDITION THIS WEEK, 
TOWARDS the ETERNAL SNOWS. By Edmund 
MITCHELL. pwd? Ls ae 
**One can only wonder at the power of imagination and descriptive abilities possessed 
by the author. A book simply teeming with dramatic incident. Such ‘a plain tale from 
the hills’ as Kipling bimself might have given us, and done justice to bis reputatiou 
thereby. The book will stand among our most powerful! works of fiction,” —Aberdeen Press, 
FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE STRANGE TRANSFIGURATION of 


HANNAH STUBBS. [ This day. 
BY FREDERIC BRETON, 


THE TRESPASSES of TWO. 


“The author has again gone to the far North of Scotland for his scenes and characters. 
Such an unaffected, well-told, and admirably varied story seldom appears,”’ ’ 
Manchester Conrier, 


A ROMANCE OF ADVENTURE IN AFRICA. BY J. PROVAND WEBSTER. 


THE ORACLE of BAAL. A Narrative of Some 


Curious Events in the Life of Professor Horatio Carmichael, M.A. With 12 Fall- 
page JIlustrations by Warwick Goble. [On Monday nxt, 


“A brilliant and notable historical novel.’”—BY 8, R. KEIGHTLEY, LL.D. 


THE CAVALIERS. By S. R. Keightley, LL.D. 


Second Edition. In cloth gilt, 6s. With Illustrations by 8, H. Vedder. 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says: “ An excellent story, with a ring of both Scott and 
Dumas in it, yet with a strong original metal of its own. Extremely striking, the ramifica- 
tions of the plot are skilfully drawn, The whole story is extremely interesting. 
book will take its place in the first ranks of the historical novel.” 


BY MRS. HUGH BELL. 


THE STORY of URSULA. By Mrs. Hugh Bell, 


Author of ‘‘ Chamber Comedies,” &c. in crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Gs 
Third and Cheap Edition next week, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VIEWS OF ENGLISH SOCIETY.” 
IN a SILENT WORLD. In crown 8vo, cloth 


ilt, 3s. 6d. 
= Whet special opportunities of studying the mind of the deaf-mute may have fallen to 
the lot of the author of ‘In a Silent World’ one does not know; but the description of that 
world is, at any rate, most convincing to a reader, and the dumb tragedy of which it is the 
daily ecene is set before us with a vividness and a pathos which are beyond praise. : 
H, D, Tratus in the Graphic. 


FRANKFORT MOORE’S MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 


Each Volume in cloth gilt, 6s, 


PHYLLIS of PHILISTIA. Fifth Editionin the press 
A GRAY EYE OR SO. Eighth Edition. 
ONE FAIR DAUGHTER. Fourth Edition. 
I FORBID the BANNS. Eighth Edition. 
THEY CALL IT LOVE. Second Edition. 
DAIREEN. Second Edition. 


New Volumes.—WUTCHINSON’S SELECT NOVELS. 


Each in crown vo, handsome cloth gilt, 3a, 6d. 


THE BANISHMENT of JESSOP BLYTHE. By 


JOSEPH HATTON, Author of “ By Order of the Czar.” 


THE VENGEANCE of JAMES VANSITTART. 


By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, Author of ‘ Stephen Ellicoit’s Daughter.” 


By Ada Cambridge, Author of “A 


Marriage Ceremony.” 


Loxpon: TIUTCHINSON & CO., ParerNo TER Row, 


The 
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Recent Concerts, by J. 8, SHEDLOCE . 
CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Squars. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 
7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post snd on a 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreran Booxs and Psrropicats at the most 
moderate prices. 
Catalogues on application. 








On application for one stamp. 


HE INTERNATIONAL BOOKMARKET. 
Monthly List of the most important Publications issued by 
H. GREVEL & OO., 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Just out, No. 70. 


LBERT JACKSON & SON’S CATA. 
LOGUE of CHOICE, RARE, and STANDARD LIBRARY 
BOOKS, recently purchased, gratis and post free, 224, Great Portland 
Street, Lond on, W 
B —Established nearly a Quarter of a Century, 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


and BOOKSELLERS, of °7 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA. 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOG U ES sent on application 


HE SIGN of the DIAL. — Messrs, 


HACON & RICKETTS, 52, Warwick Street, Regent Strect, W, 
—Messrs. HACON & RICKETTS beg to announce the forthcoming 
pee lication of carefully edited Books, for which a fount of type has 
veen designed to accompany the illustrations and decorations cut on 
the wood by Charles Ricketts and other origmal engravers. The 
Editions will be printed with spelling in whic 7 they were wattten. 
Ce ro maz be had om Ww publishe +. E DIAL, of which N No. 4 is 
now ready, will henceforth be published at their shop, 52, WA 
STREET, REGENT STREET, W. — 


[YPE-WRITING. —MSS. 


of every 


description COPIED, Special attention to work requiring care. 
Examination Questions, Notices, & . by DUPLIC: 
Usnal terms.—Miss Tuomas, 
S.W. 


i ATING process. 
5, Cautley Avenue, ctu Common, 





PRIFYSGOL CYMRU. UNIVERSITY 


OF WALES. 


The UNIVERSITY COURT is about to proceed to the ELECTION 
of EXTERNAL EXAMINERS in the following Departments for the 


‘ear 1 806:— 
. GREEK LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
LATIN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
WELSH LANGUAGE and LITERATUR 
FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATU RE. 
GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITEKATURE. 
HEBREW LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
HISTO 
PHILOSOPHY. 
MAT HEM ATIcs. 
PHYSICS 
é HEMISTRY. 
BUTANY. 
ZOOLOGY. 

Candidates must send in their names to the Recistrar, with any 
attestation of their qualifications they may think desirable, on or 
before WEDNESDAY, Apri 1th. 

loformation in regard to the work and signi of Examiners may 
be obtained on ae to vor James, Registrar. 

University Office: 

Town Hail ‘Chambers, Newport, Mon., 
March 1ith, 1896. 


NoRWIcH SCHOOL BOARD. 


DUKE STREET HIGHER :R GRADE GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 

WANTED, immediate ely, an experienced Teacher as FIRST 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS. 

Good French, Mathematics, and Deawing essential. 

Salary £95 per annum, rising to £11¢ 

Candidates required to attend will be allowed reasonable travelling 
expenses, 

Canvassing in person or by letter will be considered a disqualifi- 
cation. 

Applications, on forms which may be obtained from the under- 
signed on receipt of stamped addressed envelope, must be sent in 
at once. ypNey Cozens-Haroy, Clerk. 

School Board Offices, Norwich, 

10th March, 1896. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The COUNCIL invite APPLICATIONS for the YATES CHAIR of 
ARCHAEOLOGY. The Professor's Lectures should include Greek and 
Roman, but exclude Egyptian Archaeology. Further information 
regarding the duties and emoluments of the Chair may be obtained 
from the Serxerary, to whom Candidates should address their appli- 
cations not later than April 18th next, together with such evidence of 
qualification as they may desire to submit. 

J. M. Horssvuren, M.A., Secretary. 








UY’S HOSPITAL.—PRELIMINARY 


SCLENTIFIC (M.B. Lond.).—CLASSES are held throughout 
the year. Special instruction is given for the July Examination. 
Fee 16 guineas, 


(7 UX’S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS in September, 189%.—FIVE OPE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Two (£150 and £60) in Science, and Three (£100, 
£50, and £30) in Arts. 


Particulars and copies of Examination Papers on application to the 
Deax, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, 8,E. 


TPPINGHAM SOHOOL.—An EXAMI- 


/ NATION will take place at UPPINGHAM on the 24th, ~, 
and 26th of MARCH, 1896, for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS—Tw 
of £70 per annum, Two of £50 rer annuum, Two of £30 per omen, 
each tenable at the School. Candidates entertained free of charge if 
application be made by: lath March, 1806. 














’ 
T. EDWARD'S SCHO OL, near 
OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on 
definite Church _—. Fees: £66 per —- (Sons of Clerey- 
men, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical —_ Modern sides. 
Scholarships, July 29th. EF T. F. Honson, M.A., Warden. 


LTHAM COLLEGE, 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840. 
The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for OPEN ENTRANCE 
sc HOLARSHIPS will be held at ELTHAM on APRIL 8, 9, mF 10, 
5 n Scholarships, value £40 to £20, may be awarded. —Apply to Heap 
ASTER. 


WINTER _ SEASON, 1896-7, — LAN- 


TERN LECTURES and po by ERNEST RADFORD, 
LL.M. Cantab., formerly Secretary of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society — For, Lis tof Subjects, &e. be apply to the Lecturer, care of 
“The Artist,” 14, Parliament Street, Westminster. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY. |. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 











Rov - 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.1. 
THURSDAY, Marcu 19th, at 5 p.m., the following paper will be read : 

“SHAKESP BARE 7. an BpetoRian,” by Il. E. MALDEN, 
Esq., M.A., V.P.R.Hi 
Museum of Practical G orang 
Jermyn Street, 8. W. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER. 

ETCHERS.—ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Society NOW 

OPEN at the SOCIETY'S GALLERY, No. 5a, PALL MALL EAST, 
from 10 till 6. A, Sr. wart, Secretary. 


(HE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S GAR- 


DENS, Regent's Park, are OPEN DAILY (except Sundays) 
from 9 a.m. till sunset. Admission, 1s.; on Mondays, 6d.; children, 6d. 
Amongst the recent additions are a young Manatee from “the Amazons 
and a Lion presented by Rowland W rard, Esq., F.Z.S. 





9 HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


ME: GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 


York Street, Covent Garden, and pate Sivester and Manager 
of Kegan Paul, Treuch, Tribner & Co., Lim: to announce 
that he has RESUMED BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on his own 
account, and will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. ready for 
peblention, and to consider proposals for New Books. Address as 


| gree PRESERVATION & RESTORATION 
—For advice and full particulars address C. H. Miprortu, 
Studio, 268, Devonshire Road, Honor Oak Park, 8.E. 





O INVALIDS. —A LIST of MEDICAL 
MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
lactation private asylums, &c.; schools also recommen —Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, to PURCHASE, fine PIC- 


TURES, in "OIL, by Old Masters of the Dutch, eam, and 
British schools. —Dowpesw ELL, 160, New Bond Street, 


REVIEWING. —LITERARY WORK 


WANTED, by an_ex-Scholar and Chassizal Honourman 
(Cambridge). Music and Theclesy specialities.—Frank New, M.A.,, 
4, Argyll Street, Regent Street 











PUR- 





C HARLES LOWE'S. LATEST: 
) CHASES. 
Choice BOOKS offered for SALE by _ 
CHARLES LOWE, New Street, Birmingham. 
Wholesale and Export Dep6bt—BASKERVILLE HALL. 
PU 7 H, a splendid Complete Set, Soom 3 1841 to 1894, quite perfect, 
5 vols., new, half-morocco, gilt, £39 1 184 
PUNE CH. another Set, bound in 53 an half-morocco, fine ie 
0s. 1-94. 
PUNC H, another a very cheap, 53 years, half-calf, in excellent 
condition, £23 5: 1841-34 
ao —_ Birds of "Europe, a superb set of this sumptuous work, 
royal folio, in a walnut case, 130 Guineas, 837. 
nouseAUS a Admiral Nelson's set, 38 vols., in ——- old 
rec 9s. 
DUGDALE'S E'S Monasticon, 8 large vols., whole morocco “an by . J. 
Mackenzie, a sumptuous Set, £44. 
SHAW’'S History of taffordshire, fine copy, on Large Paper, 2 vols ‘ 
royal folio, half-morocco 
Sco’ orrs "S Novels, various us Editions from £2 123. 6d. to 28 Guineas th 
GEORGE ELIOT'S Sova, Complete Set, best edition, 24 vols., new, 
half-calf gilt, £7 7s. 1380. 
CHARLES LOWE, 
Ww haleonle & Retail Bookseller, Exporter, and Literary Agent, New-st. 
holesale Depot—BASKERVILLE HALL, BIRMINGHAM. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address—“ Books, Bir 


AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS 


OF FAMOUS WORKS 


IN THE 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY have 
pleasure in announcing the Publication of a 
NEW SERIES of REPRODUCTIONS of 
some of the CHIEF PICTURES in this 
COLLECTION. 

Printed in rich sepia pigment these copies are 
not only absolutely permanent, but exhibit the latest 
improvement in translating the colour grada- 
tion and technizal qualities of the Paintings. 











Copies are sold at the usual prices, and among 
the subjects already published are examples of 
Works by— 


TURNER. BELLINI,. 
GAINSBOROUGH. HALS 
CONSTABLE GREUZE. 
CROME. VALASQUEZ 
ROSSETTI. FRANCIA, 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 


MESS3s. J. C. DRUMMOND & CoO., 


ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, w.c., 
Are the pote 2, Tepeaee mtatives in Great Bri’ ate of 
HE ANFS' ae of Munich 
the well-known ro in PHOTOGRAVURE now patronised hy the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book ; ti 


ons. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which X. agit, and th adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archeo! hose engaged | in theinvestigativn 
and publication of P: 

J.C. DRUMMOND ry oa invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
Yor the Reproduction of Works of Art, Originai MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Iliustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, éc., d¢., ata moderate cvs!. 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STRBET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER: 


AD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS. Ltd. 50, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C 


Contains hairless paper, over which a pen slips with perfect 








ve. 





frecdom. Sixpence cach. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
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NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S LIST. 
NEW SENSATIONAL NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 
Mr. Crockett’s New Novel. 


OF 
rT} % 
THE GREY MONK, | ON WEDNESDAY NEXT, 


ENTITLED | 


TH | CROWN 8V0, 6s. 
. |; ee. CLEG KELLY, ARAB se CITY. 


By T. W. SPEIGHT, By S. R. CROCKETT, 


maenas My ~y 7 lay ee of | Author of “The Raiders,” “‘ The Stickit Minister,” &c. 
“ Wife or No Wife,” &. eine gee 

Being Vol, XXVIII. of the “Greenback Series.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 








London: 
JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. ;! 
And at all Booksellers, Bookstalls, &c. 














SECOND EDITION, Crown §8vo, 6s. 
THE SOWERS. 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of “With Edged Tools,” ‘‘The Grey Lady,” &c, 
AN INDIAN MARRIAGE STORY, 4% a panna: Stagg Meg 
* From first to last the book teems with interest There 
ENTITLED have been few such good novels for years.” 
BRE ND ) S Mr. Jamgs Payn in the Jllustrated London News, 
A THE SOWERS. Second Edition. 
| The GUARDIAN.—“ We do not often read a novel that we 
» | can recommend so confidently all round. It is exceeding] 
m | interesting, thoroughly wholesome in tone, and above all 
By Surgeon-Major H. M. GREENHOW, | ost readable.” 
Author of ‘* The Bow of Fate,’’ &c. 
(The “Unknown Authors’” Series.) Ready this day, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. JOHANNESBURG in ARMS, 1895-6. 
. Being the Observations of a Casual Spectator. By 
a & —_ es are pepe By ned —“ CHARLES G. THOMAS. 
whue they are in progress one org? e 
perils of As hesedne Orlow Brenda is Ran om and Now ready, SECOND EDITION, Enlarged, with Chapters 
lif b h is on “ The Eternal Gullible,”’ and Note on ** The ] 
her d 6 —_ brig tened i very a Hypnotism of Trilby.”” Crown 8vo, 5s. 
episode, WDIc Se er ave easure ec) 
Seite: a finding oat for Limecit” 2" *°| HYPNOTISM, MESMERISM, and the 
. Leeds Mi | NEW WITCHCRAFT. By ERNEST HART, formerly 
— oe ereury. | Surgeon to the West London Hospital and Ophthalmic 
| Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital. 
Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 
15, Warterzoo Prace, 8.W. 
IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. " ' man 
EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, THE AUTHOR'S MANUAL. By Panoy 
&c.—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers | RUSSELL. With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE. 
and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C.,| Crown 8vo, cloth, 38.6d. pet. (EIGHTH and CHEAPER EDITION.) 
pre specially-built, hermes A and — fast Hochines end printing With Portrait. 
ilastrated or other Publications, and specially built Machines forfast «4c, Rusgel's book is a, very complete manual and guide for jour 
Advice and assistance given tc anyone wishing to commence New | nalist and author. It is not a merely practical work—it is literary and 
Journals. | appreciative of literature in its it sense.... We have little else but 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offiees, free. Advertising| Ptaise for the volume.”— Westminster Review. 
and Publishing Departments conducted. “ ; 
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LITERATURE. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti: his Family Letters. 
With a Memoir. In 2 vols. By William 
Michael Rossetti. (Ellis & Elvey.) 

Tue publication of these two handsome 
volumes was awaited with keen interest. 
If in some a this anticipatory eager- 
ness has been disappointed, it is not without 
reason. Towards the close of his preface 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti remarks : 
“Some readers of the Memoir may be inclined 
to ask me— ‘Have you told everything, of a 
substantial kind, that you know about your 
deceased brother?’ My answer should be given 
beforehand, and without disguise : ‘No, I have 
told what I choose to tell, and have left untold 
what I do not choose to tell; if you want more, 
be pleased to consult some other informant.’ ”’ 


Again, at the end of the Memoir, which 
extends to between four and five hundred 
pages, occurs this sentence : 


“Here I close. I have tried to pay my fraternal 
debt to the memory of Dante Gabriel Rossetti: 
& memory and a name honoured throughout 
and beyond the precincts of the two lands of 
his origin.” 

It is because, on the one hand, Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti has so conscientiously tried 
to pay his fraternal debt; and, on the 
other, that he has, as he frankly states, 
left somewhat, and perhaps much, un- 
recorded oor unexplained —it is for 
these reasons that his Memoir is bound 
to be a disappointment to many readers. 
Rightly or wrongly, Mr. Rossetti has 
thought it advisable to leave certain 
episodes in the poet-painter’s life in the 
obscurity which has persistently enshrouded 
them. There has been some adverse criti- 
cism in connexion with this reticence ; but, 
for one, Iam well content that, since he 
could not speak in every instance with 
absolute frankness, he has left unsaid what 
there could be little good in saying, and 
would in no wise add to our real knowledge 
of his great brother. The ethics of bio- 
graphy have never been clearly set forth. 
There are some conscientious people who 
hold that nothing of a private nature is to 
be held sacred in the case of deceased men 
or women whose genius has brought upon 
them the pains and penalties, as well as the 
pleasures, of publicity. There are other 
conscientious people who maintain that 
there should be absolutely nothing of a 

at writer or artist preserved save what 

a direct bearing upon his work, and 
even that only when the intimately personal 
ement is not obtrusive, or of a nature 
which would pain living persons, or likely 
to be cancelled by the deceased were he 








able to give effect to his wishes. But 
whatever the ethics of contemporary bio- 
graphy may be, it is obvious that a wider 
latitude must be allowed to the biographers 
of the great men who belong either to the 
past or to a relatively remote period. Alas ! 
Rossetti—whose death is still so recent 
an event in the memories of those who loved 
the man and revered his genius—is already, 
to many of the youngand ardent minds whom 
he has inspired, one of “an earlier race.” 
True, it is only fourteen years since he died ; 
but in these fourteen years schools have 
come and gone, the new generation has 
made a clamorous knocking, and in the 
advent of ‘“‘the new order” so much dust 
has been stirred that more than one heroic 
figure in the background has been tem- 
porarily obscured. Those of us who may 
live far into the coming century, as well as 
those who come after us, may perhaps be 
able to see more clearly the perspectives of 
this wonderful Victorian era, with all the 
tumult of to-day no longer audible. 

To many, even of his own and of an 
immediately later generation, it seemed that 
the time had come when an authoritative 
biography of Dante Gabriel Rossetti might 
be produced. For years we have all been 
expecting the promised Life by Mr. 
Theodore Watts. That this brilliant and 
able writer, whose still greater distinction 
it is to have won from a man such as Rossetti 
the encomium, “the very hero of friend- 
ship,”’ has refrained from the task for which 
he i3 pre-eminently qualified, is not only a 
serious disappointment to all Rossetti’s 
admirers, but also a distinct loss to our 
scanty literature of biography. The epithet 
here may seem ironical. Alas, it is not so: 
for though we have a deluge of biographies, 
from the penny tractate to the thirty-shilling 
tome, these are for the most part mere 
chronicles of accidental circumstances and 
haphazard relations. Biography, to be vital, 
must in a sense bere-creation. A memoir is 


not, or should not be, a mere reproduction 
of incidents, doings, and sayings in the life 
of an individual ; but a vivid picture, painted 
as it were across the angle of another indi- 
vidual temperament, and delineated with 
sympathy, insight, and adequate understand- 
ing of motives, as well as of actual achieve- 


ment. The born biographer is as rare, 
perhaps, as the born critic; and there are folk 
who say that both are wild swans—heard 
of often, though rarely, if ever, seen. But Mr. 
Theodore Watts is not only one of the best 
equipped and most brilliant critics of our 
time, he has also that faculty of vivid 
visualisation without which no portraiture 
of a convincing kind is possible. Circum- 
stances have so ruled it that there is no one 
now living who could so well write the 
Life of Rossetti. Possibly it is because 
Mr. Watts recognises this with such painful 
surety that he is handicapped by the very 
knowledge ; for deep friendship has its in- 
violable loyalties, and these are not to be 
lightly considered even after the lapse of 
years, and when personal gossip has lost 
much of its poignancy. It is quite con- 
ceivable a man may know his subject 
too well; and the very intimacy with which 
Mr. Watts’s long friendship with Rossetti 
was crowned may have proved a barrier to 


that disengagement without which events 
and actions, mental episodes and spiritual 
experiences, cannot be viewed harmoniously. 
The fact remains, however, that by Mr. 
Watts’s abnegation of his task we are all 
the losers. True, he has already written 
much concerning Rossetti, not only in articles 
about the poet-painter, but also in his 
always charming and vivid reminiscent 
papers upon members of the Rossettian 
circle—and lately, and most eloquently, 
upon the beautiful mind and spirit, the 
incomparable genius, of Christina Rossetti. 
Still, these fragmentary chapters do not 
constitute the promised biography; and 
now it seems certain that that work may not 
be looked for till—well, perhaps when the 
even longer promised ‘‘ Poems,” and the 
romance of “ Aylwin,” and ‘' Poetics,” have 
made their appearance ! 

Meanwhile, several writers have adven- 
tured a difficult enterprise. These, how- 
ever, admittedly have been pioneers, and 
no one of them has given us even an 
approximately adequate Life, unless it be 
Mr. Joseph Knight. Now, at last, we have 
a bulky volume of 440 pages by Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti. It would be disingenuous to 
pretend that Mr. Rossetti succeeds in 
reconciling us altogether to the reticence of 
Mr. Theodore Watts. He has achieved 
admirably what he set himself to achieve ; 
his memoir is invaluable as a pageant of 
facts and circumstances. If, taking it as 
a whole, we lack the animating breath 
which can make even a badly written book 
live, it must be borne in mind that the 
writer of the memoir is not only a 
brother who knew the poet-painter from 
the days of childhood. Moreover, Mr. 
Rossetti is naturally averse from entering 
into details which he holds to be of a purely 
private nature—details which are even less 
within his scope than they would be in the 
hands of one not allied by kinship. Never- 
theless, I find his book full of charming 
and delightful touches, which help to reveal 
the personality, and in some sense to 
interpret afresh, or more keenly, the genius 
of his brother. It is one of the few 
well-ordered and thoroughly chronological 
biographies which we possess. This is it- 
self no small merit; and when we take 
this in conjunction with the unquestionable 
veracity, general discretion, and sincere 
impartiality which characterise the narrative 
throughout, we may afford to give so rare a 
book a double welcome. 

A great deal of Rossetti’s personality is 
expressed in his quoted remarks, opinions, 
and other interpolated passages. There 
seems to me, perhaps, an undue dwelling on 
minor details, and certainly an unnecessary 
amount of explanation of a remonstrative 
kind. It may be a mistake to discuss the 
privacies of intimacy, but it is not less an 
error of tact to indicate or hint at episodes 
of more or less vital moment, without 
adequate explanation. Again, the latter 
half of the book is not written with the same 
deftness of touch, nor with so much verve 
as are the opening chapters, though the 
inherent interest is really far greater. 

To begin to quote from this ample 
biography of so remarkable a man would be 





too seductive: innumerable passages incite, 
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but it is imperative to refrain. Even in what 
may be called the superabundance of small 
talk, there is seldom actual irrelevancy ; and 
though the memoir, if lightened of un- 
important details, would offer more attrac- 
tion to the reader interested rather in 
Rossetti’s genius than in his affairs, the 
literary student will doubtless declare other- 
wise, and welcome so full and explicit a 
record. 

Of the Letters which constitute the second 
volume, there is really not much more to be 
said than can be expressed in a few words. 
They consist almost entirely of family corre- 
spondence, addressed by Rossetti to his 
brother William, to his mother, to his sister 
Christina, and to his aunt Miss Polidori. 
These names are given according to the 
number of letters quoted. Besides, there are 
three or four letters in English and Italian 
to Gabriele Rossetti the elder, eight or 
nine to Lucy Madox Rossetti (the daughter 
of Ford Madox Brown, and wifeof Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti); and five others to H. F. Polidori 
and Gaetano Polidori. Of course they 
reveal much of “‘ the real Rossetti.” They 
do not, however, represent the poet-painter 
as letters of a less familiar or of a less 
domestic kind might do. The greater pro- 
portion are of a purely incidental and tran- 
sient interest to all save the actual student 
of Rossetti’s life, and, perhaps, to fellow 
painters and poets. On mundane and not 
artistic grounds, some of those letters 
would unquestionably be better away, not 
because of anything objectionable, or even 
regrettable, but on account of their associa- 
tion with matters which have lost their 
interest for us now, or which cannot fairly 
be —— and estimated when thus 
isolated. 

What does interest one is to find Rossetti, 
in these letters to his mother and brother 
and sister, one of the sunniest, brightest, and 
most winsome of natures. Far from bein 
the hypochondriacal dreamer of morbi 
phantasies, as some would have him, he 
appears here as a man eminently lovable, 
generous, earnest, blithe, and—both 
in strength and weakness—emphatically 
human. As in the instance of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Rossetti frequently finds delight- 
ful expression in colloquial phrases ; for ex- 
ample, when he speaks of that strange and 
unhappy genius, David Scott, in this fashion: 
‘David Scott is a tremendous lark.” The 
way in which he mixes up domestic affec- 
tion, his art, his poetry, and his endless 
succession of animal pets is very delightful. 
In his love of animals, particularly of fan- 
tastic creatures (from zebras to armadilloes) 
he was akin to Bazzi; for ‘“‘ Sodoma,” too, 
loved to surround himself with all manner 
of strange beasts. There is a solicitude 
about these pets, in his letters, which is 
charming. Opening the second volume at 
random, I find a long and extremely in- 
teresting letter about several of Rossetti’s 
most beautiful poems, with the following 
eager P.S.: ‘‘ Have you seen the wombat’’? 
A little later he writes again to his brother : 
“T have written some more poetry—one 
ballad, which is my best thing, I think— 
‘Troy Town.’ The wombat is a joy, a 
triumph, a delight, a madness.” Apropos, 
it is interesting to note that Rossetti was 





by no means so inobservant of nature 
as has been averred. In many of his letters 
there occur lines and passages which con- 
vince to the contrary. Turning over the 
leaves in haphazard fashion, I chance upon 
p. 225; and here, in a letter to his mother, 
is the following : 

“The air is delicious. . . . I send you speci- 
mens of the wild flowers which are all out in 
immense profusion everywhere; as to the 
primroses, the country is already smothered in 
them. The wood-violets came in a swarm, 
and are now almost gone. The blue ones are 
everywhere now, and the wood-anemones, of 
which I send a few, are most delightful, as well 
as the wild daffodils. Lambs have tails, and 
begin to prance a little.” 
I know of no other instance of more beau- 
tiful filial affection, save that of Heine for 
his “arme, liebe Mutter.” Not only did 
both poets love and reverence their “‘ dear 
Antique” (to quote Rossetti’s phrase), but 
both habitually sought to keep from a 
mother’s heart all that might give pain or 
distress. From first to last these letters 
reveal a nature which is altogether sweet 
and healthy. When at last the change 
comes, it is too evident that the curse 
of chloral and not inherent alteration 
is the truecause. It will be a surprise 
to many readers to find how much 
humour and gaiety Rossetti displayed. 
There are many charming parodies or 
humorous pieces in these volumes which 
can be heartily enjoyed for their engaging 
wit: sometimes, as in the fragments sent 
from Folkestone, Boulogne, and Paris to 
his brother William, strikingly juxtaposed 
with lines that have now become classical 
for their beauty. In one of these short 
ieces we find the first version of that lovely 
yric beginning : 

** Consider the sea’s listless chime, 
Time’s self it is made audible’ — 
which here runs : 


** The sea is in its listless chime, 
Like Time’s lapse rendered audible.’’ 

It is highly interesting to compare this first 
version with its flawless later variant. 

Finally, it should be added that these 
volumes comprise several interesting por- 
traits of Rossetti himself, of his sister 
Christina, his wife, and other relatives, 
besides a facsimile of a letter to his mother, 
in which he announces abruptly his forth- 
coming marriage. Cordial recognition, too, 
must be made of the careful and satisfactory 
index—a desideratum far too frequently 
overlooked in publications of the kind. It 
is almost superfluous to add that not only 
can no Rossetti student dispense with these 
two volumes, but that no lover of what is 
best in contemporary literature can afford 
to ignore them. 

Witt Siarp, 








The Principles of International Law. By 
T. J. Lawrence. (Macmillans.) . 

Dr. Lawrence is already well known both 

here and in the United States as a careful 

writer on International Law. This book, 


therefore, dedicated “to my American 
pupils,” appears with peculiar fitness at a 
time when, as some think, the movement in 
favour of the establishment of a permanent 





tribunal of arbitration is stronger than it 
has ever been before. It is a matter which 
the author has very much at heart, and 
recommends with the sound common sense 
never absent from his pages. 

Common sense, indeed, is the crowning 
excellence of his work. It is free from the 
besetting sin of writers upon this topic : the 
tendency to confound what is with what 
ought to be. It is free, too, from the @ priori 
methods which, for English readers at least, 
diminish the value of the writings of many 
continental jurists. With regard to the 
plan of the work, it is enough to say that 
the author adheres to the scheme laid down 
in his well-known Handbook of Public 
International Law. 

Among the subjects of International Law 
Dr. Lawrence includes corporations and 
individuals. The better plan is to confine 
the limits of international personality to 
independent States and some other bodies 
bearing a close analogy to them. The 
question is not free from difficulty. On the 
one hand, the rules of International Law 
are, and always must be, appeals to the 
individual conscience. In the last resort it 
is an individual who keeps them or breaks 
them. On the other hand, the difficulty 
of bringing home to the individual the 
penalty of his wrong-doing has, along 
with other causes, produced the modern 
theory of international personality based 
upon the principle of collective responsi- 
bility. In contrast with this view, it 
is quite possible to conceive a system 
of International Law founded not upon 
collective but upon individual re- 
sponsibility. Insuch a system there would 
be tribunals to punish offences, and an 
executive to give effect to the decrees of 
the judiciary. There would be no question 
of collective responsibility, for an offence 
against International Law would be 
punished in the same way and with the 
same certainty as at present an offence 
against Municipal Law. The prosecutor 
would be the injured State, the defendant 
the peccant individual. An international 
suit would, in short, be precisely similar 
to one class of cases reserved by the 
constitution of the Swiss Confederation to 
the cognizance of the Federal Court : those, 
namely, in which a canton is plaintiff, 
and a citizen of another canton defendant. 
Any such system is, of course, a dream of 
the future. The existing scheme of Inter- 
ternational Law looks upon individuals not 
as persons but as instruments of State 
activity. The law of international persons 
knows them not. International Law is 
“‘ the body of rules regulating those rights 
in which both the personal factors are 
States” (Holland, Jur., p. 343). 

What, then, are we to say of the rules of 
maritime capture and the like, under which 
traders have to submit to an alien jurisdic- 
tion? To many writers, including Dr. 
Lawrence, they have seemed to necessitate 
the inclusion of individuals in the list of 
international persons. The distinguishing 
mark of these cases is that a foreign State 
is, by way of exception, “ empowered to 
deal directly with citizens of another in 





their individual ty: and when this 
occurs they are for the time, and s0 
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far as the question extends, subjects of 
International Law.’’ Others writers have 
maintained that these cases form no real 
exception. The necessity of submission 
to an alien jurisdiction is merely the 
result of a law of nations, in virtue of 
which acts of constraint, which would nor- 
mally be illegal, are within strict limits and 
under exceptional circumstances legalised. 
A blockade-runner, for instance, is con- 
demned by a prize court. There has been 
no breach of International Law, for no 
nation has done wrong. All that has 
happened is that some trader has got into a 
difficulty, out of which his country will not 
help him. The case of an unauthorised 
combatant firing upon the enemy from a 
window is similar, with a difference, Here 
there Aas been a breach of International 
Law, not by the individual, for Inter- 
national Law knows nothing of individuals, 
but by the State to which he belongs. The 
consequences of the crime are two. First, 
the instrument of offence—the civilian com- 
batant—may be lawfully slain; secondly, 
the injured state has a just cause of com- 
plaint against the delinquent State. But 
to say that, by discharging his fire-arm, the 
individual becomes in any special sense a 
subject of International Law is nonsense. 
A man does not make himself subject to a 
law by breaking it, if he was not subject to 
it before. Indeed, in such a case he cannot 
break it at all, for he lies not under an 
obligation to conform to it. 

It would seem, then, that Dr. Lawrence’s 
difficulty may be surmounted. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that the jurisdic- 
tion of prize courts introduces an anomalous 
element into International Law. The 
anomaly, as Dr. Lawrence himself sees, 
consists in the character of the procedure. 
But this procedural difference is, we 
venture to think, even more important 
than Dr. Lawrence supposes. It is an 
intrusion into our present system of an alien 
element. Prize court law has nothing to 
do with State responsibility, everything to 
do with individual responsibility. It 
speaks to individual selfishness in a way 
that International Law does not. Herein 
it seems to possess a peculiarinterest. It is 
often said that an increasing regard for 
International Law will come with an 
increasing sense of national responsibility. 
This is true; but it is at least equally true 
that International Law will never be 
entirely effective until it ceases to be 
international—until it appeals direct to the 
individual conscience, sanctioning its appeal 
by a penalty to be inflicted not upon the 
peccant State but upon the peccant 
individual. What we are waiting for and 
have not got is a treatise which shall 
present the rules of International Law, not 
as a subject of diplomatic palaver, but as 
obligations binding upon the individual 
conscience, because it is right to obey them 
and wrong to disregard them. As things 
stand, the shocking immorality of public 
sentiment is a constant menace to inter- 
national peace. 

Among the topics that Dr. Lawrence 
has not handled with complete success we 
place intervention and piracy. Inter- 
Vention, we submit, implies at least three 








international persons. Where one State 
interposes in the internal affairs of another, 
we prefer to speak not of intervention but 
of interference. We do not agree that 
the essence of intervention is force or 
the threat of force. Intervention may 
begin with suasion and end with violence, 
or it may end, as it began, with pacific 
advice. Again, we do not speak of 
intervention where two or more States 
being at war another Power joins in 
on this side or on that, having its own 
quarrel with one of the parties to the 
struggle. Intervention we consider to be 
interposition by a State to prevent such a 
change in the relations between two or 
more other States as will, in the opinion 
of the intervener, be prejudical to its 
interests. We agree with Mr. T. A. 
Walker (International Law, p. 134) that 
the imperative necessity of self-protection 
is the only legal justification of inter- 
vention. This does not exclude the view 
that international morality may sometimes 
7 this respect go beyond International 
aw. 

Piracy, again, is not quite adequately 
treated. According to Dr. Lawrence, “ it 
is a crime by International Law, which 
defines it, and provides that the death 
penalty may be inflicted upon those that 
are guilty of it.” A crew in revolt against 
their officers are stated to be pirates. 
Suppose them caught by a cruiser, what is 
to be done with them? In one passage 
Dr. Lawrence seems to countenance the 
vulgar notion that pirates may be hanged 
from the yard-arm without further ado. 
We cannot find any authority for such a 
statement. 

In one or two places Dr. Lawrence has 
not verified his references. Grotius is 
credited with holding that human law 
cannot contravene the law of nature. This 
seems to be a reminiscence of Blackstone 
rather than of Grotius. It is unsupported 
by the paseage referred to. 

The sections of treaties quoted are some- 
times incorrectly given. There are errors 
of this kind on pp. 112,497. With regard to 
the Transvaal Convention of February 27, 
1884, it is not precisely correct to say 
“that the rulers of the Transvaal are 
bound to obtain the assent of Great Britain 
before they can take action in a most 
important sphere.” They can take any 
action they like, but Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may refuse to endorse it. 

These are small blemishes. Dr. Lawrence 
has produced an interesting and useful 
book. It may be consulted with advantage 
upon most of the problems of modern 
International Law. 

R. W. Lee, 








The Journal of a Spy im Paris during the 
Reign of Terror, January—July, 1794. By 
Raoul Hesdin. (John Murray.) 


In these days of verisimilar historical novels 
and ingenious representations of the past, 
the student is naturally inclined to look 
with some suspicion upon anything that 
purports to be the reproduction of a newly 
discovered manuscript. Not Mr. G. P. R. 
James’s two cavaliers themselves were a 
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more certain prologue of fictitious fighting 
and love-making than is this recent device. 
Thus it is with some misgivings that one 
regards the claims of ‘‘ Raoul Hesdin’s” 
lively work to rank among the recognised 
authorities upon the French Revolution. In 
a somewhat full but unsigned Introduo- 
tion we are told, with a great appearance of 
candour, that nothing at all is known 
about the gentleman whose name appears 
‘upon the brown paper cover of the book.” 
If he was, as is hinted, a spy in the employ- 
ment of the English Government, he has 
very effectually succeeded in covering up 
his traces. That the supposed author was a 
wood-engraver, @ man of some humour, 
taste, and education, and a strong con- 
temner of the ways and means of the 
Revolution, is sufficiently apparent from 
internal evidence. There is nothing in- 
herently improbable, indeed, in the sup- 
position that his notes never made their way 
to Philadelphia, as was intended, and have 
now found their way into print just a 
hundred years behind the fair. And if we 
assume the truth of this supposition, we can 
quite agree with the editor that Hesdin’s 

‘‘ observations seem to possess no little interest 
and value. No contemporary book, either in 
French or English, paints these conditions 
quite in the light which this manuscript throws 
upon them.” 

But can we safely assume this? There 

is one grave obstacle in the way, as it seems 
to me. A great deal is said in the Intro- 
duction about Hesdin and his brown-paper- 
covered MS, But the one omission is of 
the really vital thing: there is not a word 
about the history of the MS., the place, 
time, and conditions of its discovery, or the 
circumstances which have prevented its 
existence from being made known before. 
Now, this is the one thing that must be 
stated as a matter of course before a new 
MS. has any first-hand value for the his- 
torian. A MS. without a pedigree is worth 
no more than an Old Master or a racehorse 
in a similarly orphaned condition. It may 
be quite genuine, but who is to prove it? 
With Johnson and Voltaire, one demands 
the production of the original, or at least 
an explanation which will remove the 
suspicion that Hesdin’s diary is an ingenious 
tour de force on the part of one who is 
extremely well acquainted with the social 
condition of Paris in 1794, and has a strong 
share of the historical imagination without 
the desire or the ability to write an historical 
novel, Yet the motive of such a mystifica- 
tion, so cleverly carried out, is not very easy 
to see. In fact, the absence of any story or 
any polemical object, like that which incited 
Meinhold, for instance, is the best guarantee 
one can at present see for accepting the 
diary as genuine. Perhaps a design of 
instruction might be read into the last 
sentence of the Introduction : 
‘‘Can the Englishman who lives, as the late 
Sir H. Maine said, in faece Romuli, altogether 
afford in 1895 to neglect the terrible object 
lesson afforded to him by Paris one hundred 
and one years ago?” 

Having thus shown that, in the absence 
of fuller information as to the descent of 
this diary, it cannot be of much use to the 
| historian, one is free to praise either the 
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observing powers of the imagined Hesdin 
or the compiling skill of his modern creator. 
The book gives a very lively picture of the 
state of Paris during the Reign of Terror, 
in which special emphasis is laid upon the 
influence of a failure in the food supply of 
a great capital. Paris was in as bad a way 
in 1794, under the Terror, as when the 
Prussian lines girdled her about in 1870: 


“Paris is on Ration, like a besieged city,” 
writes Hesdin; ‘‘each person receives from 
his Section a baker’s , and is thereby en- 
titled to receive from the baker, at the 
maximum price, as much bread as the Municipals 
consider sufficient for him and his family. 
This ration varies weekly. The baker is bound 
to calculate, from the number of mouths he 
feeds, the quantity of corn he will need to buy 
from the Municipals, who distribute it weekly. 
We, who are not obliged to faire queue at the 
bakers’ doors—thanks to my employ, I am 
exempt from this, and a bare sufficiency of 
bread is delivered, together with meat and 
vegetables, at my lodging daily—have very 
little conception of the sufferings of those who 
are. The queues are somewhat differently 
regulated in different Sections; but my host’s 
daughters, who take it in turn to go, are often 
waiting from four of the clock after midnight 
till eight or nine in the morning.” 


It is true that, as one is credibly informed, 
men and women voluntarily undergo equal 
discomfort nowadays in order to secure 
a good seat for some trifling theatrical 
amusement ; but then they are not obliged 
to do it, which makes all the difference. 

A more ag sp symptom of the Terror 
is afforded by the frequent allusions to the 
guillotine and its work, of which a very 
lurid picture is drawn. ‘‘The very 
ae agar pen smell of blood,” writes 

esdin, ‘“‘and the river seems to run 
blood.” This is about the time when 
“the Spring sends its green leaves and 
bright weather, bright May, brighter than 
ever: Death pauses not.’ This sentence 
of Carlyle’s finds an interesting confirma- 
tion, or at least a parallel, in one of 
Hesdin’s: “It is wonderful weather : all 
the trees in bloom six weeks before their 
time, as if the smile of Nature meant to 
mock at the horrors of Mankind.” As to 
these latter, our diarist gives plenty of 
picturesque detail. 


“The high and mighty Princess Guillotine 
has recently taken to speaking, as well as 
acting. I bought at Petit’s, a few days back, 
an account of the late trial (Danton’s) together 
with an address of Mrs. Guillotine to her 
Saithful breechiess ones... . If the Terror is 
to be maintained, such literature is necessary. 
For instance, nothing is more common than 
for women to faint at the sight of the guillo- 
tine, especially those with child: and one 
hears horrible stories of children being born 
with the murk of a lunette on their necks. 
People are beginning to desert the quarter of 
the place, or to close their shutters when the 
death cart comes by, though not unfrequently 
the brutal mob has broken the windows of 
those who dare to do so; and though it has 
Secome necessary to station guards to prevent 
the street urchins from leaping on the scaffold 
and playing there. - In order that 
everyone may have a full opportunity of 
seeing the horrors, the route taken by the 
death cart on its way from the prison to the 
Place is frequently varied as well os the hour, 
though it’s generally five of the evening. If 
the streets are blocked the journey often lasts 





an hour, and the crowd on the quays is an 
unusually fierce one. I have seen a mother 
suckling her infant in the death cart amid the 
howlings of the mob.” 

But enough of horrors. There is a 

curious contrast in Hesdin’s disgust at the 
revolutionary practice of smoking tobacco 
instead of using it as gentlemanly snuff. 
«* Even virtuous women,” he says, “‘ complain 
of the coarse language and the rude puffing of 
tobacco smoke in their feces, with which they 
are daily regaled on the Terrace. ... The 
disgusting habit of smokirg tobacco in all the 
coffee houses poisons me. “It was formerly the 
mode to do so only in the lowest cabarets; it 
was regarded as a mark of Dutch vulgarity and 
boorishness. I find many of the patriot fashions 
difficult to assume, but this one impossible, and 
shall no doubt soon become suspect in conse- 
quence. All the Mucios Scaevolas were puffing 
their pipes there this evening.” 

Hesdin makes some curious hits at the 
events of to-day. His prediction that 
Europe would one day be in dread of a 
Franco-Russian alliance ; his prophecy that 
it would take a century for the sensible 
metric system to become universal, as it 
only now shows signs of doing; his allusion 
to ‘flying machines to cast shells into 
besieged towns” among the military ex- 
periments of the Convention—these are 
curious confirmation of the editor’s assur- 
ance that the book may form an object 
lesson for the modern Englishman. 

Finally, in taking leave of this very in- 
teresting little book, one may reasonably ex- 
press a wish for further information about its 
origin. If it is really a historical document, 
the editor is inexcusable for having omitted 
to give the needful details about his original ; 
but if it is merely an ingenious cento of 
existing authorities, one would like to know 
the name of the historian who has been 
clever enough to give so realistic a form to 
the product of his researches. There is 
plenty of demand for yet another historical 
novelist of his calibre. 

W. E. Garrerr Fisner, 








My Sea, and Other Poems. By the Hon. 
Roden Noel. With an Introduction by 
Stanley Addleshaw. (Elkin Mathews.) 


Tuts selection of posthumous verse by the 
late Mr. Roden Noel should not fail to 
interest the poet’s admirers, since it is 
fairly representative of the characteristics 
of his poetic work. As in previous volumes, 
the somewhat morbid sensibility to what 
has been called the night side of nature 
finds utterance in several of the poems. 
There may be noted, too, the poet’s tendency 
to refer much of the evil wrought under the 
sun to the action of some eyeless and 
arbitrary force in nature. It seems, indeed, 
that Mr. Roden Noel, like the rough wind 
in Shelley’s stormy lyric, wails for the 
world’s wrongs. Whether he is to be con- 
sidered in any sense a mediciner of such 
wrongs is, perhaps, a little dubious. Mr. 
Stanley Addleshaw, however, has no doubt 
on the subject. He claims that what 
Matthew Arnold says of Goethe is equally 
true of Mr. Roden Noel :— 
** He took the sufferiug human race, 

He read each wound, each weakness clear, 

And struck his finger on the place, 

And said, ‘ Thou ailest here, and here.’ ” 








Possibly this represents what the younger 
poet would have done, had his powers of 
lyrical expression been proportioned to his 
emotional sensitiveness and enthusiasm. 
It is necessary to distinguish between 
his benevolent intent and his poetic 
performance. His sympathy with suffer- 
ing humanity was undoubtedly both 
genuine and deep. There is touching 
testimony to the warmth and generosity of 
his heart in ‘“‘ Poor People’s Christmas,” 
and many another poem. Still, I cannot 
think that Mr. Roden Noel possessed 
Goethe’s gift of spiritual diagnosis. 

Mr. Addleshaw, however, is no cold 
commentator nor faint encomiast. He 
places Mr. Roden Noel with the greatest 
poets of our age. 


‘*As a nature-poet,” he remarks, “he took 
rank with the greatest of his contemporaries, 
for he understood, as Wordsworth did before 
him, not only the external beauty of nature, 
but knew also the great guiding spirit that 
lies beneath it.’’ 

Further, as if to emphasise his sense of 
Mr. Roden Noel’s interpretative power, it 
is said that in certain of his poems he did 
not hesitate 

**to touch upon much that may seem ironical 
or cruel in nature, or even to explore the darker 
shadows of life. ‘From doing this,’ Mr. 
Addleshaw observes, ‘ Wordsworth himself 
shrank, with the result that his nature-pictures, 
though always fine, sometimes lack artistic 
completeness.” 


It does not follow, of necessity, that, because 
a nature-poet like Mr. Roden Noel should 
have attempted something from which a 
poet of nature like Wordsworth shrank, 
there must be something essential wanting 
in Wordsworth’s poetry. It should be 
proved (1) that thething attempted was worth 
the attempt, and (2) that Mr. Roden Noel’s 
success justifies the inference that there is 
anything in his poetry complementary to 
that of Wordsworth. Mr. Addleshaw 
scarcely convinces me on this point. But did 
the author of ‘Peter Bell” shrink in 
the way suggested? I confess I know 
not where to find in his writings the evidence 
of this timidity. Is there anything in Mr. 
Roden Noel’s method of interpretation that 
is wanting in the artistic completeness of, 
let it be said, ‘ Resolution and Independ- 
ence,” or the stanzas on Sir George 
Beaumont’s picture of Peele Castle in a 
Storm? If, for instance, in the Peele Castle 
stanzas Wordsworth had indulged in senti- 
ment of the “‘ cruel crawling foam” order, 
instead of transmuting the deep distress of 
his personal affliction to a noble, impersonal 
appeal to humanity, the poem must have 
lost greatly in dignity and pathos, and have 
gained nothing in artistic completeness. 

In the present volume are several 
poems of the sea, brief lyrical outbursts, 
that are notable for a sympathetic spirit, 
and touched with a light and happy play of 
fancy. Of these the song ‘‘ Wild Love on 
the Sea ”’ appears to be the most spontaneous 
and moving. “At Porthcurno,” again, 
natural emotion finds tender and musical 
expression. This poem, too, has precisely 
that measure of emotional restraint, the 
want of which in certain other examples is 
a grave defect. It is the sea, as Mr. 
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Addleshaw says, that inspired the poet 
with his finest thoughts. Yet even in some 
of these are to be noted verses that tell of 
an insensitive ear and an imperfect com- 
mand of metrical expression. In ‘‘ Light 
Love by the Sea-Glory” we have rhymes 
that strike the ear like blows of a hammer 
on an anvil : 
** Little shells on a yellow sand 
With a wave-damascening, 
Little wells in the mellow lan 
Eyes of deep meaning ! 
The glad ripple in dancing 
On the shore with a light froth, 
In his footing and glan 
Leaves it marked like a night-moth.”’ 
In the same poem we have verse 80 
laboured and discordant as to suggest a 
first draft that has been left unrevised : 
** From flickering foam-blossom 
Shadows are sliding, 
Down the waves’ hollow -dome-bosom, 
Gleaming and gliding.’’ 
In “Natura Naturans,” the longest and 
most ambitious poem of the selection, 
several lines occur that must surely be 
lapses due to inattention. It is almost 
inconceivable that Mr. Roden Noel could 
have given these poems his final revision. 
J. Arnrour Buarkte. 








Parts of the Pacific. By a Peripatetic 
Parson. (Sonnenschein.) 


Tue Peripatetic Parson is one of those easy 
and fluent writers who must be urged by 
others to venture into print. First an 
American humorist, and then many other 
people, requested him to publish an account 
of his life in some of the less frequented 
regions of the Pacific. We fancy he was 
by no means unwilling to comply with their 
request. Certainly no excuse is needed for 
the publication of an amusing book, which 
gives a lively picture of the countries visited 
by the author—Fiji, New Zealand, Hawaii, 
and especially North Queensland, the ‘‘ Never 
Never Country,” where he spent several 
years, and which, unless his description is 
very much exaggerated, is the most detest- 
able country it has been thought worth 
while to colonise. What took him to 
Australia or when he went there, he does 
not tell us. But, leaving Australia proper, 
he passed several years in tropical Queens- 
land, a region spoken of in the South as an 
unknown district—a place unfit for human 
habitation, and so it certainly seems to be; 
and, were it not for the humorous aspect 
even of serious affairs, our Parson considers 
rough life in a rough country would be 
almost unbearable. This humorous aspect 
he is ever ready to make the most of, and 
the fault of his book is that it is too jocular. 

He undertook the charge of a parish of 
vast extent, and for this he seems to have 
been the right man in the right place. The 
rough colonists are ready enough to atttend 
a chance service, if properly called upon 
beforehand ; but they are critical, and at a 
place called Hughenden, after church, a cer- 
tain amount of indignation was expressed 
because “ the parson was too severe.” The 
outcome was that he was requested to step 
outside and fight some of the congregation ; 
but others argued, ‘‘ Was not what the 





parson said quite right?” And so the matter 
was compromised, and they all came again 
the next Sunday. This place Hughenden 
is described as an awful part of the 
country, right in the interior. 


** The scorching dry heat in the sun was almost 
insufferable, and the iron-roofed houses afforded 
no shade; 122° was the temperature 
inside. Although not the fly season, flies 
nevertheless govered everthing; and when 
the horses played up so that both hands were 
required, flies immediately swarmed into the 
eyes. Most of the people suffer from sandy 
blight, a painful disease in the eyes. There 
were no trees, there was no shelter, hardly any 
water. No rain had fallen for eight months, 
and the hot air was thick with a stifling haz9 
of dust. The mighty Flinders, a vast river of 
sand, with water beneath, mocked the parched 
township, the dusty downs, and the burning 
limbs of the population. 

‘* Frequently all the doors and windows of 
the wretched tin and wood houses had to be 
hurriedly closed to keep out the hateful Sirocco. 
The almost bare downs rolled away into the 
distance, with — of hot dust a thousand 
feet high travelling along in the scorching 
whirlwinds, at a few miles distance from each 
other, like giants stalking through the land. 
rearing their dim heads into the brass-coloured 
sky. These dust spouts are only a few feet 
in diameter for hundreds of feet up. They 
come eddying along, sometimes lifting even 
oil-tins and pieces of corrugated iron; and 
woe betide the houses they take in their track, 
for they fill them with dirt and rubbish, making 
a clatter on the roof. Even if people are on 
the alert to close all the apertures as they see a 
column approaching, they are filled with fine 
dust, and the very bookcovers coil up with the 
heat. The people are as happy as anybody else. 
There they live and toil, make lots of money, 
marry and are given in marriage. They have 
their excitements—the shearing season, dancing. 
and race meetings. All the vices and a few of 
the virtues belonging to the rest of the world 
are to be met with in that dreary, scorching 
wilderness.” 

The highest reading of the thermometer in 
the interior of Queensland which came under 
the author’s notice was 130° in the shade. 
He gives a frightful picture of three weeks 
at Charters Towers Gold-field, during which 
the thermometer ranged from 112° to 120° 
inside the miserable houses of the place. 

‘During that terrible period people dropped 
down dead in the streets from overheated blood, 
or falling lifeless from drays and buggies, were 
carried away and in a few hours their friends 
would be following them to the grave. The 
streets were filled with long funeral processions 
following one upon another. Clergy of all 
sects spent the days at the cemetery without a 
twig of any sort to afford shelter from the 
blazing sun. Rows of open graves ready dug 
yawned in every direction to receive many of 
the very people who were standing near them 
to take leave of those who succumbed first.” 

It is extraordinary that Englishmen 
should be so absolutely incapable of adapt- 
ing themselves to the climate of the 
country to which they emigrate: they con- 
tinue to carry on their out-door life in the 
very hottest part of the hottest days and 
build houses as if their object was to have 
them as hot and airless as possible. Indeed, 
our Parson met only one house where a 
punka was used ; and he says that, with 
all their go and energy, not one Queens- 
lander in a thousand has the smallest idea 
how to build a house or how to live, 





The rainfall and floods in North Queens- 
land are on as gigantic a scale as the heat 
and droughts. There may be no rain for 
eight or ten months, but when the rain does 
come it comes with a vengeance, We read of 
rivers rising a hundred feet and more, and 
the enormous masses of débris brought along 
by the torrents sweep away everything that 
comes in their way. This had led engineers 
to devise the greatly celebrated low-level 
railway bridge over the river Burdekin, 
This bridge crosses the bed of the river 
at about thirty feet above the level of the 
lagoons, and is so piaced that when the 
river is full enough to uproot trees and 
carry away houses the water is thirty or 
forty feet above it, so that the floating 
débris does not hitch in the structure. The 
bridge has been fifty or.sixty feet under 
water for five or six weeks at a stretch ; and 
yet when the author saw the Burdekin, it 
was a mere succession of lagoons and pools 
among the rocks and sand in a dry bed. 

The Parson dilates on the Australian cus- 
toms of ‘‘ shouting” and ‘‘ knocking down 
cheques,” which are rife in the tropical 
parts of Queensland—the hotter the climate 
the more spirits the colonists consume; and 
he is justly severe on parents who send out 
sons whom they cannot manage or control 
at home to such a country and to such 
temptations. 

We cannot say much in favour of the 
illustrations, and think that the publishers 
might have provided a better map. 

Wm. Wicknam. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Wrong Man. By Dorothea Gerard. 
(Black woods. ) 


The Demagogue and Lady Phayre. By William 
J. Locke. (Heinemann.) 


The Fiery Furnace. By F. Reginald Statham. 
(Gibbings.) 

The Wood of the Brambles. 
Mathew. (John Lane.) 


Gildas Haven. By M. S. Haycraft. 
(Jarrold.) 


The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. By Dick 
Donovan. (Chatto & Windus.) 


What We are Coming To. By Henry Maurice 
Hardinge. (Digby, Long & Oo.) 

The Dowager Lady Tremaine. By Mrs. 
J. B. Alliott. (Elliot Stock.) 


A Pagan Soul. By Louis Vintras. (Hurst & 
Blackett. ) 


The Cavaliers. 
(Hutchinson.) 


TueEdistinguished novelist, Dorothea Gerard, 
might with advantage have chosen a more 
appropriate title for her latest book. 
The Wrong Man is suggestive of a sensa- 
tional element quite foreign to the story, 
whose interest depends rather on the true 
conception and faithful presentation of the 
characters and of their environment than 
on thrilling situations and highly coloured 
pictures. The plot is so slender that, were 
it not for the admirable way in which each 
point is made to enhance the general effect, 
the critic would be inclined to cavil at the 


By Frank 


By 8S. R. Keightley. 
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length of the book. Mme. Longard de 
Longgarde’s method is, however, that of 
the artist who uses scrupulous care in the 
selection of material, and is equally heedful 
in the moulding of that material towards 
the end in view. The proud and stern 
young Austrian, Lieutenant Milnovics, his 
half-English brother officer Radford, and 
Antonina Brunowska, the warm-hearted 
landowner, who in the course of the narrative 
develops from girlhood to womanhood, are the 
three principal figures in Zhe Wrong Man— 
each stands out as # definite personality ; 
and several of the minor characters, notably 
that of Father Floryan, are skilfully 
sketched. The descriptive passages are 
full of charm, inasmuch as they call up 
vivid pictures of village life and scenery in 
the Ruthenian -country with which the 
author is intimately acquainted. 





It is no time-serving agitator that Mr. 
William J. Locke presents to the reader in 
his new novel. Daniel Goddard is a leal- 
hearted son of the people: in his case, 
sympathy with and devotion to the cause of 
the workers are something more than party 
cries, they are the master-spirits of his 
honest, hopeful nature which must and do 
find expression in his life. It is upon the 
delineation of his hero that the author con- 
centrates all his attention, and in this fact 
lies the strength and the weakness of Zhe 
Demagogue and Lady Phayre. Mr. Locke has 
realised the character of Daniel Goddard ; 
more than this, he enables the reader to 
realise it by means of a series of well- 
conceived and carefully selected scenes. 
Daniel’s early life as a cabinet-maker, his 
sudden accession to comparative wealth, his 
marriage, in spite of his changed position, 
to the empty-headed and coarse daughter 
of a drunken sea-captain, his growing power 
as an orator, his friendship and, fivally, 
his love for Lady Phayre—these things 
are described clearly, succinctly, at times 
powerfully. The drawing of the heroine, 
Lady Phayre, however, is less satisfactory. 
Although she is made to exercise a potent 
influence for good on the life of the ardent 
young democrat, she flits across the book as 
a shadow with a name, a shadow to whose 
inconsistent movements the reader is given 
no key. The minor character of Lizzie, the 
drunken wife, is excellently suggested. The 
book as a whole is written with praise- 
worthy reserve, and gives evidence of con- 
siderable insight and grasp. 


The Fiery Furnace is dedicated to all 
suffering women ; and it cannot be doubted 
that Mr. F’. Reginald Statham is earnest in 
his endeavour to enlist the sympathies of 
his readers in favour of his heroine, 
Constance Holt. But a worthy aim does 
not necessarily mean a good story ; and the 
author’s art must itself pass through a 
transmuting furnace, before he can hope to 
convey his message with force and beauty. 
The machinery obtrudes ; the construction 
halts and turns this way and that; the 
characters, instead of throbbing with life, 
too often act and speak like the players in 
& third-rate theatrical company ; and when 
Mr. Statham wishes to be impressive, he 
frequently succeeds only in being melo- 





dramatic. If, however, the faults are 


numerous and obvious, the book has 
redeeming merits. The attempt to portray 
& woman whose early disgrace is the 
starting-point of a fuller and nobler life isa 
worthy one, and the writer sustains the 
interest in his theme wonderfully well : 
there are many happy touches in the 
dialogue, and one or two of the situations 
are treated with skill. The “ first act” of 
the drama takes place in the Isle of Man, 
the second in the ancient town of Maperley, 
near London ; and several of the descriptive 
passages are full of characteristic colour. 


Those who have read 4¢ the Rising of the 
Moon are aware that Mr. Frank Mathew can 
present vivid pictures of life on the green 
isle of Eiré: he unites an intimate know- 
ledge of his country and a keen sympathy 
with his race to considerable literary 
ability. Zhe Wood of the Brambles is the 
title of his new book, and a delicious 
old wood it must have been as he 
describes it a hundred years ago; 
a fitting trysting-place, too, was the pic- 
turesque well in its centre, where Agatha 
Considine and her unsoldierlike lover were 
wont to meet. On the outskirts of the wood 
stood the ancient pile where Sir Dominick, 
the hero, lived, with its great quiet rooms, 
its hall of books, and its buttery. No less 
charming than the descriptions of these 
things and places is the delineation of the 
innocent, kindly, yet dangerous dwellers in 
county Wexford ; for on nearly every page 
some characteristic trait is revealed, some 
humorous sally recorded. The narrative 
deals with the rising of the peasantry at 
the end of the last century in favour of an 
Irish republic ; and if, on the surface, the 
rebels appear to be rather half-hearted, the 
reader can re-echo the words of Sir Theo- 
philus Considine, “if the people were exiled 
they would be breaking their hearts for the 
wet wind on the hills and the olive tints on 
the moors.” As a story of adventure Zhe 
Wood of the Brambles is ill-knit and rambling ; 
but as a picture of old country life in 
Ireland it has great interest. The format of 
the volume calls for a word of praise. 


The reader of Gildas Haven carries away 
two very distinct impressions: one that the 
text is overladen with quotations in verse, 
for the most part of a religious kind; the 
other that Mrs. Haycraft has an unbridled 
passion for italics, which are employed in- 
appropriately some hundreds of times in 
the volume. If the art of fiction consisted 
in the power to make a haphazard mixture 
of these two dangerously facile practices, 
this book would be remarkable; as it is, 
they are unmistakable blemishes. The 
heroine, whose name supplies the title, an 
ardent and narrow young puritan, mes, 
in spite of herself, passionately attached 
to a ritualistic curate, fresh from Oxford, 
with an unquestioning faith in his Church, 
her doctrines, and her ceremonies. Gildas’s 
affection is returned, and the interest of the 
story depends mainly on the struggles which 
take place between faith and love. The 


author might well have concluded her 
narrative with the marriage of Pendrill 
and Gildas, for the additional chapters add 
nothing to what we already.knew. Much 
space is devoted to the religious discussions 





and disquisitions, which, though not pro- 
found, are written in a fair spirit ; there is, 
too, an undertone of earnestness, which to 
some extent redeems the faulty construction 
and characterisation. 


Dick Donovan has attempted to add the 
interests of a love-story to those of a detec- 
tive narrative in Zhe Mystery of Jamaica 
Terrace, but unfortunately the compound 
fails to be either touching or exciting. The 
most inexperienced ale cannot fail to 
recognise at once in the malevolent Fal- 
wasser the instigator of the crime—for, of 
course, there is a murder. The detective, 
so far from exciting wonder at the rapidity 
and precision with which he tracks the 
criminal, succeeds only in arousing pity for 
his incapacity; but then he falls a victim 
to the fascinations of a middle-aged lady 
with a past, and perhaps this fact is suffi- 
cient to explain his lack of acumen. As is 
usual in this type of book, the characters 
are overdrawn, many of the incidents highly 
improbable, and the conversations pitched 
in too exalted a key. In point of style, 
however, Zhe Mystery of Jamaica Terrace is 
an advance on the author’s previous efforts. 


On her title-page (Mrs. or Miss?) Henry 
Maurice Hardinge quotes the proverbial 
saying: ‘‘ Of the making of books there is 
no end.” Itis therefore fair to assume that 
she recognises the fact, and that she had a 
definite purpose in writing What We are 
Coming To : the Produce of To-Day. Several 
plausible theories suggest themselves. The 
author may have wished to show that effects 
otherwise unattainable can be attained if 
simple rules of grammar be disregarded, 
words loosely employed, or vulgarisms 
indulged in. She may have desired to 
prove that a writer can obtrude his theories 
at considerable length on any and every 
subject, and on any and every occasion, 
without detriment to the movement of the 
story. She may have attempted to demon- 
strate that from an artistic or a moral 
point of view it is necessary to introduce 
‘‘ exquisite” young men who say: ‘‘ How 
beautiful is sin. . .. The only pure, beautiful 
sin is the strange sin” ; or—but the possi- 
bilities are too numerous to particularise. 
An example of the style may be given: 
“Here was his cousin Ichtheosaura—one of 
those people he most detested, and who he 
would drop in a moment, only she was 
considered smart—smart because she was 
thoroughly oufré, and considered so because 
she told everyone that everybody else said so, 
which, of course, made everyone say so too, in 
order that they might not be considered not to 
know what was what.” 

For the rest, the plot is featureless, the 
characters are vulgar and unconvincing, 
and the tone of tho book is unhealthy. 


In twelve brief chapters Mrs. J. B. 
Alliott relates certain spiritualistic ox- 
periences which befell Zhe Dowager Lady 
Tremaine and her family. It cannot be said 
that in any particular place the writer 
permits herself to preach, and yet an 
atmosphere of simple goodness pervades 
every page. The characters bear too close 
a resemblance one to the other to fulfil the 
requirements of a story: all are noble, 
high-minded, self-sacrificing; not once do 
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they disobey the whispers that come to 
them from the spirit-world; never, even in 
thought, are they guilty of sin. Though 
the words are assigned to various actors, 
one voice and one voice only speaks 
throughout in soft and pleading tones. A 
little more fire, a firmer grasp of life, and 
The Dowager Lady Tremaine might have 
been a slight but persuasive idyll. 


The atmosphere in which Louis Vintras 
surrounds his heroine is surcharged with 
love: the men and women, young and old, 
speak of little else, and if for a moment 
another topic is introduced, they rapidly 
revert to the all-absorbing theme. It may 
be that Dora Congreave had her romance, 
‘a secret romance hidden away in the 
depths of her heart, safe from the gaze of 
the world, unreached by the gleam of a 
star’’; but the author has failed to make 
interesting its revelation. 4 Pagan Soul is 
& semi-sentimental, semi-sensational novel 
with an undesirable tendency. 


Mr. 8. R. Keightley’s Zhe Cavaliers is 
healthy in tone, spirited in treatment, and 
written in a manner calculated to attract 
lovers of historical adventure. Unlike 
many of his predecessors in the same field, 
the author is singularly impartial ; but 
while this impartiality does not detract 
from the force of the narrative, it is a 
meritorious feature in a capital book. 

Frank River. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


Eight Orations of Lysias. Edited with In- 
troduction, Notes, and Appendices. By M. H. 
Morgan. (Boston: Ginn.) Lysiasis not read 
by young students so much as he deserves to be. 
This last addition to Messrs. Ginn’s College 
Series of Greek Authors puts it in the power of 
teachers to introduce Lysias to their classes, for 
it contains text and useful notes within reason- 
ably small compass. Placed on a level with 
other authors in this respect, Lysias should 
have no difficulty in attaining to a certain 
amount of school popularity. He is not hard 
to read ; he is not dull ; and—which may be the 
triumph of his art—he conveys a general impres- 
sion of honesty. Some of these good points 
seem closely connected with his style, his icxvdy 
yévos. Mr. Morgan’s straightforward intro- 
duction explains what this is; and there can 
be no doubt that boys should be introduced to 
the plain style before they are allowed to see 
anything more magnificent or inflated. Mr. 
Morgan’s commentary, the outcome of exact 
and acute scholarship, rarely passes a difficulty 
by. Explanation is not overdone, but help is 
ready where it is needed. The plan of sending 
boys for bits of elucidation to some large 
Grammar, as those’of Hadley or Goodwin, is a 
good one, if you can get the right sort of boy; 
but notes are written for all sorts of boys to 
use, and it will not do to trust them to look up 
several such references in one day’s lesson—e.g., 
in the speech nar’ "Eparog@évous (§7), Soxep re, 
x.7.A., the note “just as on the adoption, on good 
grounds, of any other measure,” with its added 
reference to. G. & H., will, we fancy, leave the 
class as a whole less well informed of what 
Lysias meant than the note given in Mr. 
Shuckburgh’s commentary—‘‘as they might 
have defended themselves (awedcyhcavro &v) if 
they had carried out any other reasonable 
measure.” As to text, Mr. m= 5 has printed 
the readings of X, as collated by Kayser, and 
his text is in 
Fuhr. Prof. 








eral agreement with that of 





ildersleeve contributes a neat | 


(14) emendation on the speech epi rod onxov 
(§ 14). 

Socrates and Athenian Society in His Day. By 
A. D. Godley. (Seeley.) It is well that every 
age should read the story of the life, the trial, 
and the death of Socrates. But, as no genera- 
tion seems to find much of relish in the books 
which were written for its fathers, even the 
careful and sympathetic work of Grote and Mill 
is ceasing to be used. Mr. Church’s excellent 
translation of certain dialogues wants themodern 
setting and connexion to make it generally 
readable. The field is therefore open for a 
new and popular study of the great Athenian 
cross-questioner. For supplying such an 
account no better man could be found than 
Mr. Godley. His knowledge of Plato, his 
judgment in selection, and his light touch (a 
thing not always found with erudition) go to 
make up a book which no one can find either dull 
oruninstructive. In his pages Plato speaks to us 
of Socrates in large and full quotations ; and the 
——— selected are partly such as show 

ocrates’ method at work, partly the great 
myths. The vision of Er, inserted with ex- 
cellent taste after the affecting death-scene of 
Socrates, makes a fitting close to a striking 
and complete little volume. Of Xenophon, as 
a@ witness to his master’s life, Mr. Godley 
thinks less than he does of Plato; but the 
caricature which Aristophanes perpetrated is 
duly brought in, and Mr. Godley’s verse- 
translations from the Clouds are very happy 
indeed. We wish sincerely that he woul 
translate some more Aristophanes for us. 


Latin Prose of the Silver Age: Selections. 
Edited by C. E. Brownngg. (Blackie.) This 
is an interesting book for students of Latin 
literature who want a convenient and well- 
selected set of specimens of—e.g., Apuleius 
(p. 154) or Petronius (p. 49). A pleasant 
introduction, by the President of MAagdalen 
College, Oxford, is prefixed; also a careful 
scheme of the writers represented by the term 
‘* Silver Age,” with notes on the authors from 
whom the selections have been made. For the 
boys of higher forms (see pref., p. v.) a book 
like this may be a convenient diversion; but 
it seems hardly desirable to let a schoolboy too 
early into the secret that some Romans wrote 
Latin like that on p. 4—it is just the Latin he 
is, rightly or wrongly, taught to eschew. Even 
if boys ought to know their Tacitus or the 
Plinies, &c., it is very doubtful whether it is 
wise to bother them with the manner, apart 
from the matter, of Velleius Paterculus or 
Gellius. Life, and especially school life, is too 
short for that. 

The Peloponnesian War: a History of Greece 
431-404 B.c.—Sparta and Thebes: a History of 
Greece 404-362 3.c. By A. H. Allcroft. 
(W. B. Clive.) We can say little of these 
volumes beyond chronicling their ap ce. 
They are, so far as we can see, carefu 4 done; 
they are helpful, being provided with test- 
questions, chronological tables, and even little 
chapters on literature; but they are essentially 
commonplace, and we cannot distinguish them 
from other small hand-books of Greek history. 
If a certain class of students will have manuals 
on such a scale, we cannot blame the writers 
who answer the demand; indeed, we must 
give credit to those whose manuals are accurate; 
but it isa great pity that readers who are (as 
we suppose from these books being published 
by the University Correspondence College Press) 
young should be satisfied with what is, after all, 
but m food. No real education can be got 
from the determination not to look an inch 
beyond what the next examination requires. 
A little more resolution, and the student would 
get far more lasting good out of a larger book. 


No. V. of Cornell Studies in Classical Phil- 
ology (Boston: Ginn) consists of an index to 





Antiphon, compiled by Dr. Frank Lovis van 
Cleef. The text followed is that of Blass’s 
second edition ; but variant readings and notable 
conjectures have also been included. The 
elaboration of the work may be inferred from 
the fact that it fills 173 pages, closely printed 
in double column; and that the meanings of 
the particles, &c., are carefully discriminated. 
The author takes credit for the pains he has 
taken to secure accuracy in his references; and 
he hopes that he may receive encouragement 
to publish similar indexes to the other Attic 
orators who have not yet been dealt with. 
Cornell University deserves credit for publish- 
ing the work, and the Athenaeum Press for the 
excellence of the typography. 

Mr. Eustace H. Mixzs, of King’s College, 
has published—and dedicated to his sisters— 
a pamphlet entitled How to answer Grammar 
and Philology Questions (Cambridge: Macmillan 
& Bowes), with hints and specimens, full 
answers to two specimen examination papers, 
and two indices. The impression left on us is 
one of pity for the examiner, no less than for 
the examinee. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


APPARENTLY under the stimulus of the recent 
Gibbon centenary, Messrs. Longman & Co. 
announce that they have in preparation 7'he 
Girlhood of Maria Josepha Holroyd, 1776 to 
1796. The book will be composed mainly of 
letters written by the daughter of Gibbon’s 
Lord Sheffield. Accounts are given of the trial 
of Warren Hastings, the apotheosis of Voltaire, 
and incidents of the French Revolution, as 
described by an eye-witness; and also the 
writer’s personal intercourse with Count Lally 
Tollendal and other leading refugees. It will 
be illustrated with numerous portraits. 


Mr. JoHN Murray will issue next week a 
Life of Sir John Franklin, by Mr. A. D. 
Traill, based on private and hitherto unpub- 
lished documents, with maps and portraits; 
and also a new edition of Borrow’s 7'he Bible in 
Spain,in two volumes, carefully revised by the 
late Ralph Ulick Burke, who has added notes 
and a glossary. 

Messrs. MacmitnaAn & Co. announce O]d 
Melbourne Memories, by Rolf Boldrewood, the 
well-known Australian novelist. 


Messrs. Henry & Co. will publish this 
week the first volume of the collected works of 
Friedrich Nietzsche. 

Tue third and fourth volumes of Mr. Justin 
Huntly McCarthy’s History of the French 
Revolution, dealing with the Constituent 
Assembly from 1789 to 1791, and completing 
the work, will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus, 


Messrs. Sampson, Low, Marston & Co. 
have in preparation, under the general editor- 
ship of Mr. W. Laird Clowes, an exhaustive 
history of the British Navy from the earliest 
times down to the present day. It is the work 
of the best known naval writers both of this 
country and of America, and will be fully 
illustrated with portraits, plans, copies of 
contemporary pictures, facsimiles of documents, 
&c. The first volume, consisting of between 
five and six hundred pages, will bring the 
record down to about the reign of Elizabeth ; 
but later periods are, of course, being dealt 
with at greater length. The publishers will be 
glad to hear of little known portraits of distin- 
guished seamen, and unpublished sketches, &c., 
by eye-witnesses of famous naval events. 

Messrs. SwAN SoNNENSCHEIN & Co. an- 
nounce, as the next volume in their ‘‘ Ethical 
Library,” Social Rights and Duties, by Mr. 
Leslie Stephen. 
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Messrs. Witt1AmMs & NorGATE will shortly 
publish the second volume of Kittel’s History 
of the Hebrews, translated by the Rev. Hope W. 
Hogg and the Rev. E. B. Speirs, under the 
immediate supervision of Prof. Cheyne. We 
have nothing in English corresponding to this 
work, which, while written from the stand- 
point of the Higher Criticism, is eminently 
cautious in tone and gives special prominence 
to the data supplied by archaeological research. 


Messrs. Hopper & StToucHron have in the 
press a new book by Archdeacon Sinclair, to be 
entitled T'he Leaders of Thought in the English 
Church. 


Mr. Ex.ior Srook announces a new work on 
the Chevalier D’Eon, by Captain Telfer, which 
will take the form of a reply to, and a remon- 
strance against, the recently issued True Story 
of Chevalier D’ Eon. 


Messrs. Cassett & Co. will publish in a 
few days ‘‘Q.’s” new work, entitled Ja. The 
book, we hear, owes its existence in a great 
measure to Mr. J. M. Barrie, who having seen 
a fragmeut of the story persuaded the author 
to complete it. 


Mr. T. Fisher UNWIN is about to publish 
a novel by Miss Emma Bentley, entled Silvio 
Bartholi, the scene of which is laid in Siena. 


Messrs. F. V. Wurre & Co. will publish 
this month the following novels, each in one 
volume: Joan and Mrs. Carr, by Rita; To 
Step Aside is Human, by Alan St. Aubyn; A 
Regular Fraud, by Mrs. Robert Jocelyn; and 
A Fight with Fate, by Mrs. Alexander. 


Messrs. JARRoLp & Sons will publish 
immediately, in their ‘‘Greenback” series, a 
new novel by Mr. T. W. Speight, entitled The 
Heart of a Mystery. 


Messrs. Tytston & Epwarps will publish 
immediately two new volumes in their ‘‘ Pocket 
County Companion,” dealing with Berks and 
Derbyshire, to be followed by Norfolk and 
Devon during May. 


Mr. Joun Mor.ey’s Life of Richard Cobden, 
including the abridged edition, has been trans- 
ferred from Messrs. Chapman & Hall to Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin, who is also the publisher of 
Mrs. Salis Schwabe’s Reminiscences of Cobden. 


Mr. Harry Speicut, author of two works 
dealing with the history, antiquities, and 
scenery of Craven and Nidderdale, will publish 
shortly, through Mr. Elliot Stock, a similar 
volume on Richmondshire, embracing the pic- 
turesque valleys of the Yore and Swale. Mr. 
Speight has made the Yorkshire dales his life- 
long study, and in the present volume will be 
found a great deal of new and valuable matter. 
The book will be illustrated with many rare 
prints of buildings, monuments, &c., some of 
which no longer exist. 


THE annual meeting of the English Goethe 
Society will be held on Wednesday next, at 8, 
Belsize-avenue, Hampstead. Thereport shows 
a net gain of twelve members during the past 
year. Prof. Edward Dowden, the president, 
has promised to deliver an address on ‘‘ The 
Case against Goethe,” some time during April, 
in which he proposes to comment on the sources 
of ~— prejudice in ethics, political feeling, 
and art. 


TueE Irish Literary Society has just issued, 
from its new premises at 8, Adelphi-terrace, its 
annual report for 1895-96. The number of 
members is 435; the literary and social work of 
the society has developed, and its financial 
position is sound and hopeful. The new work 


under consideration by the general committee 
comprises the following schemes: The forma- 
tion of an Irish text society ; the publication of 
a standard work of reference on Irish history, 
ancient and modern; and the organisation of 





e 


an Irish dramatic club. The Irish text society 
will undertake the translation and publication 
of the more modern Irish works which the 
antiquarian and archaeological bodies have 
hitherto neglected or ignored. Many offers 
of support have already been received. Two 
Trish classes, a junior anda senior, are held in con- 
nexion with the society ; and a library is being 
formed of works on Irish history, biography, 
topography, poetry, fiction, folk-lore, art, and 
music, the number of books having now reached 
nearly 500. 

Two pa dealing with Irish literature are 
to be read before the Goldsmiths Institute 
Literary Society, on Tuesday next—‘‘ Edmund 
Burke,” by Mr. Horace B. Lakeman, and 
‘* Footprints on the Threshold of Irish History,” 
by the hon. secretary, Mr. H. O. Newland. A 
special meeting of the society will be held on 
March 24, to commemorate the anniversary of 
Longfellow’s death, when selections from ‘‘ The 
Golden Legend ” will be rendered. 


We extract the following from a letter 
recently addressed by Mr. Gladstone to Mr. 
Hermann Oelsner, author of the Le Bas prize 
at Cambridge in 1894 for an essay on ‘‘ The 
Influence of Dante on Modern Thought ” : 


‘The antipathy of Goethe seems to mea point worth 
probing in detail. So also the curious passage ‘ io 
non gli Apersi,’ which I have, too hastily it may be, 
been accustomed to regard as associated with a 
defect in Dante. It seems to me most remarkable 
that the study of Dante should decidedly have 
gained ground in England during a period in 
which Italian studies generally have so miserably 
fallen off ”’ 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


In Congregation at Oxford, on Tuesday, the 
remainjng resolutions about diplomas or certifi- 
cates for women were all rejected one after 
another. Only two of the four resolutions 
Were seriously considered: (1) that proposing 
a diploma certifying that a woman has kept 
the same terms and passed the same examina- 
tions as a B.A., which was rejected by 178 
votes to 111; and (2) that merely proposing a 
diploma certifying that a woman has studied 
at some institution and passed some examina- 
tion, which was rejected by 140 votes to 136. 
The whole question, therefore, remains, so far 
as Oxford is concerned, in statu quo ante. 


Ar Cambridge, the voting on the question 
took place on Thursday. No opposition was 
offered to the grace proposing that a syndicate 
shall inquire into the whole subject; but the 
second grace, nominating the syndicate, was 
rejected by 186 votes to 171. The majority 
seem to have thought that some of the names 
were too closely associated with the women’s 
colleges. 


In Congregation at Oxford on Tuesday next, 
it will be proposed to confer the degree of M.A. 
** by decree of the house,” upon the Rev. Dr. 
Andrew Fairbairn, principal of Mansfield 
College, who is already an honorary M.A. of 
the university. 

Mr. REGINALD LANE POOLE, sub-editor of 
the Historical Review, has been appointed by 
the delegates of the common university fund at 
Oxford to read Diplomatics with a class of 
students during two terms in each of three 
years, beginning next October. 

Pror. SAyYcE has been re-appointed to the 
chair of Assyriology at Oxford for a further 
term of five years. 


Mr. CHAartes Davison has been approved 
by the general board of studies at Cambridge 
for the degree of Doctor in Science. 





tn forstudy and research in astronomy. 
This entship is of the annual value of £250, 
and is tenable for three years. 


Mr. H. T. GEeRRaAns, of Worcester, has been 
nominated a delegate of the Clarendon Press, 
in place of Mr. T. Raleigh. 


Mr. H. E. Wootprince, Slade professor of 
fine art at Oxford, proposes to deliver three 
lectures during next week on the ‘“‘ The Powers 
of the Material,” as the first part of a general 
course on ‘‘ The Art of Painting.” 


THE Council of the Senate at Cambridge 
recommend that the Punjab University 
be adopted as an affiliated institution, sub- 
ject to the condition that the privileges of 
— be extended only to graduates in 


CANDIDATES for the new honour school of 
English at Oxford are requested to send, before 
the end of the present term, to the senior 
examiner (Prof. Napier) a list of the special 
subjects which they propose to offer. — 

WE observe that one of the public examiners 
at Oxford, in the school of Semitic studies, is a 
non-collegiate student. 


Mr. Ernest GARDNER, late director of the 
British School at Athens, has undertaken to 
arrange and catalogue the ancient vases in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. 


Pror. J. J. Sytvester, Savilian professor 
of Geometry at Oxford, has been elected a 
foreign member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Turin. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY has requested per- 
mission from the municipality of Ravenna to 
make a photographic reproduction of the famous 
MS. of Aristophanes now in their custody. This 
MS. dates from the eleventh or possibly the tenth 
century. Mr. W. G. Clark showed some years 
ago that it must have been the basis for the 
second printed edition of Aristophanes, con~ 
taining for the first time the ‘‘ Lysistrata” and 
the ‘‘ Thesmophoriazusae,” which was pub- 
lished by Bernard Junta at Florence in 1515. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
DEATH. 


(Zo a Theosophist.) 

Sootu, there are bodies of the dead, you say, 
That loitering waft us filmy evidence, 
Jingling and ciphering to mortal sense, 

Mechanic mummers of a parlour-play ! 

No! To our life, as to a holy day 
Of godly wisdom and of —, 

Is given no sight of the Supreme, but thence 
Shine symbols manifest, and as she may 
Faith builds in emblem true and miracle 

Mysteries, where the soul itself doth glass, 
Where Art stern-eyed and visored Duty well 
Discourse of eternal, until Death 

Rings for the veil to fall, the show to pass : 
Discite et discedite, he saith. 


GrEorGE C. W. WARR. 








OBITUARY. 


HEINRICH PREISINGER. 


CULTIVATED Manchester lost last week one of 
its most remarkable representatives. As one of 
the founders, and latterly the hon. secretary, 
of the Manchester Goethe Society, he took 
from the first a distinguished t in an 
organisation which, besides publishing much 
solid end some brilliant original work, has done 
valuable social service as a bond between the 
English and the German, the academic and the 
commercial elements of that community. 

all these points Mr. Preisinger, more perhaps 


Mr. J. G. Lzaruem, of John’s, has been | than any other single member, was the society. 
elected to the Isaac Newton studentship at * Himself engaged in business, he had a scholarly 
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command of many languages, and a familiar 
acquaintance with many literatures, which occa- 
sionally embarassed the ialist in literary 
study. He had the true instincts of the scholar, 
the true sensibility of the poet. And few men, 
under a reserved exterior, have hidden a rarer 
genius for friendship, a more absolute devotion 
to his friends. 
C. H. H, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THIS is a more than ordinarily good number 
of The Antiquary. Mr. H. 8. Cowper’s second 
paper on ‘‘ The Megalithic Temples of Tripoli,” 
contains much new knowledge. It is illustrated 
with excellent engravings, one of which shows 
& square column of masonry at Senam Aref, on 
which are many grafiti. We wonder whether 
these are as old as the column, or whether 
they belong toa later time and another race. 
Mr. James A. Lovat-Fraser’s account of 
the wolf in Scotland is also very interesting. 
When the animal finally disappeared will pro- 
bably never be known. There is a tradition, 
which has found its way into many books of 
reference, that the last wolf seen in Scotland 
was killed at Lochaber in 1680, by Sir 
Ewan Cameron. Mr. Lovat-Fraser shows this 
to be a mistake. Wolves lingered on in the 
Highlands far into the eighteenth century. 
MacQueen, of Pollochock, killed one in 1743, 
and this may well have been the last of its 
race. The Rev. Dr. J. T. Fowler, of Durham, 
continues his annoted account-book of William 
Wray, a Ripon shopkeeper. His local know- 
ledge enables him to identify nearly all the 
persons and places mentioned in this instructive 
record. Why a certain sort of fustian was 
called ‘‘ Holmes fustyon ” he is unable to 
explain. It may, however, be not amiss to 
note that the late Prof. Rogers, in his History 
of Agriculture and Prices, vol. vi., mentions 
this fabric on several occasions, ranging from 
1583 to 1631. Guessing at the derivation of 
words is generally a harmful pastime; we may 
remark, however, that analogy makes it 
possible that Holmes may be the name of the 
place where it was made, perhaps corrupted 
beyond hope of recognition. We are glad to 
find that Mr. William Wray knew how to spell 
“comfit.” Under the year 1587 he makes an 
entry of having sold ‘‘ one box of comfites” for 
tenpence. In more than one local dialect this 
word has assumed the form of ‘‘ comforts’ ; and 
we have been gravely told that these sweetmeats 
were 80 called because they were given to testy 
children for the sake of bringing them once 
more into a good temper. Finally, the notices 
of manorial courts which are still in existence, 
— far from complete, will prove very 
useful, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FRISIAN ORIGIN OF THE MERCIAN DIALECT. 
Cambridge: March 2, 1°98. 

In my Principles of English Etymology (p. 33), 
I remarked that the Frisians were pA ee 
distributed over the midland and southern 
rather than over the northern portion” of 
England. The reason why we do not hear 
much of the Frisians in our history may very 
well have been that they were, to a considerable 
extent, distributed among various groups of 
Angles and Saxons; nevertheless, I think we 
ought to conclude that most of them colonised 
the midland district of Mercia. If so, it is an 
important fact; for it was the Mercian or 
Midland dialect that, in the long run, has come 
to the front. 

There are many reasons for concluding that 
Mercian was more influenced by Frisian than 
the other dialects. 

The first reason is geographical, In England, 





Mercia lies between the Anglian and the 
Saxon. Abroad, Friesland lies between 
Scandinavia and Holland. It was only natural 
that in crossing the sea the Scandinavians 
should make for the north of England, the 
Saxons (from the coast of Holland) should go 
southwards, while groups of Frisians or East 
Saxons, would make for Essex. 

The Mercian dialect came to the front because 
it was more generally understood than the 
others, as Trevisa so clearly explains to us. 
Frisian, in like manner, has characteristics 
which would make it somewhat easy for a 
Frisian to understand both Anglian and Saxon, 
much more readily than a South Saxon could 
understand an Anglian or a Dane. This is a 
matter into which our philologists should look a 
little more closely. 

I ;;ive a few details. We know that Southern 
English is still remarkable for sounding / and s 
when initial like v and z. Modern Dutch 
actually writes v for f and z for s initially. On 
the other hand, the close connexion between 
our Northern dialects and Scandinavia is 
universally admitted. I refer, for convenience, 
to the dictionary of Old Frisian by Richtofen, 
and to the grammar by Cummins as being 
sufficient for the present purpose. Those who 
desire further information may consult the 
work on Anglo-Frisian by Th. Siebs. 

O.Fr. agrees with A.S. (Wessex) in the 
present tense of the verb fo be; cf. O.Fr. ik ben, 
thu bist, hi is, pl. send, with the A.8. ic béo, 
thi bist, hé is, pl. sindon. That is to say, the 
form we are is not Frisian, but Norse; not 
Mercian, but Northern. On the other hand, 
final n is uniformly rejected in all infinitives in 
Frisian ; and in this respect it does not agree 
with the Wessex dialect, but with Scandinavian. 

Once more, the chief dialectal test for English 
dialects is in the ending of the present par- 
ticiple of the indicative: Southern -eth, Midland 
-en, Northern -es. Here the Frisian has -ath, 
which is Southern. Various tests of this kind 
show that it sometimes agrees with Southern, 
and sometimes with Northern, and thus holds, 
like Mercian, an intermediate position. We 
ought, therefore, to expect that in some respects 
it agrees with Mercian very closely. 

I now note some of the points in which 
Frisian agrees with Mercian from a phonological 
point of view. 

Mercian has all for A.S. eall; half for A.S. 
healf, &c. Frisian has a/ ‘all’; half ‘*‘ half”; 
also ald ‘‘ old,” bald ‘‘ bold,” aloth ‘‘ ale,” falla 
‘to fall,” halda “to hold,” halt ‘‘ lame,” balu 
bale,” &e, 

We sometimes find in Mercian e for A.S. 
eo, a8 in were for A.S. weerc, werpan for A.S. 
weorpan, berg for A.S. beorg; so Frisian has 
werk, werpa, berch. Again, we find Mercian 2 
for A.S. & in hér ‘‘ hair,’ déd “deed”; so in 
Frisian we find hér ‘‘hair,’”? déde ‘‘ deed.” 
Again, we find Mercian 2 for A.S. 7 in Mercian 
gehéran ‘‘to hear”; the Frisian form is héra. 
Also in néd ‘‘ compulsion,” Fr. néd. 

I have no time to consider the matter 
further ; but it would be a good deed if some 
scholar would work the matter out more 
thoroughly, so as either to confirm or refute 
the theory. It may possibly throw much light 
upon the distribution of dialectal words. Who 
will tell us, for example, what dialectal words 
we owe rather to Frisian than to Anglo-Saxon 
or Norse ? 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








MONS BADONICUS AND GEOFFREY OF MON- 
MOUTH.—I. 
Boél-ian Library, Oxfor. : Jan. 19, 1896. 
I propose in this and one other letter to 
show that the fashionable identification (after 
Guest) of Mons Badonicus with Badbury in 
Dorset will not bear serious investigation, and 





that the old British tradition which puts Mons 
Badonicus at Bath is right. 

Guest’s case against Bath consists of three 
"a ge gp (Origines Celticae, ii, 188). I will 

ere state and answer them separately. 

The first is, that ‘‘ the name of Mount Badon 
is inapplicable to a place situated as Bath is.” 
The reply to this is, that there is no ‘‘ name of 
Mount Badon.” The hill was called ‘the 
Mount of Badon,” or “‘ the Badonic Mount’ — 
which is quite a different thing. Nennius, 
writing about 796, calls it by the former name 
(‘in monte Badonis,” § 56) ; and without other 
information we might be in doubt whether 
Badon was a place or a man. But Gildas, 
writing about 547, calls it ‘‘the Badonic 
mount ” (‘* Badonici montis,”’ § 26), which sug- 
gests that Badon was a place—in other woot, 
that the hill was one upon or below which 
Badon stood. And everyone who knows Bath 
knows that it does stand below high hills, 

The second proposition is, that 


‘*the version of the story which Oamden took 
from Geoffrey, and according to which Arthur 
drove the Saxons from the walls of Bath, and then 
defeated them on Bannesdown Hill, will not 
explain the difficulty that meets us; for, according 
to Gildas, there was an actual siege of Mount Badon, 
= merely a battle fought in its neighbour- 
00 Dd 

The reply to this is, that Geoffrey (who has 
nothing about Bannesdown Hill) is quite con- 
sistent with Gildas. He says that, after an 
indecisive battle, the Saxons towards sunset 
occupied the nearest mount, intending to use it 
as a camp (‘‘ Vergente tandem ad occasum sole, 
proximum occupant montem, pro castris eum 
habituri,” ix. §4); that at the next sunrise 
Arthur stormed the ascent with heavy loss, 
fought a second indecisive battle on the summit, 
and eventually decided the day by a personal 
charge. Gildas (§ 26) speaks of an obsession 
of the mount (‘‘ obsessionis Badonici montis ’’) 
and a slaughter of the scoundrels (‘‘de 
furciferis . . . . stragis’). If anyone suppose, 
that obsessio necessarily means a circular invest_ 
ment, he has only to turn to Cicero (Pis. 17 
‘ Obsessio militaris viae’! As regards the actua) 
hill, I shall show excellent ground for believ-1 
ing that it was not Bannerdown, but Hampton 
Down, which rises directly behind Bathwick, 
the southern suburb of the city. 

The third proposition is as follows: 

‘*Tt is highly improbable that the West-Sexe, 
though they might possibly ‘harry’ the country 
as far as the neighbourhood of Bath, should lay 
siege to a fortress so far from their own frontier, 
and in the rear of such fortresses as Old Sarum, 
Barbury Hill, and Cirencester. They were foot- 
soldiers, and not, like the Danes, horsemen, who 
could rapidly transport themselves from one side 
of the kingdom to the other. At the date of this 
battle they had been settled in Hants and Berk- 
shire for about twenty-five years; and for more 
than reventy years atter their arrival in Britain, 
all the battles which they have recorded were 
fought either within the limits of those two 
counties or only a few miles beyond their borders 
(Orig. Celt, ii. 188).”? 

The reply to this is that it is directly 
contrary to Geoffrey’s statement to suppose the 
Saxons defeated at the Badon Mount to have 
been West Saxons at all. He distinctly tells 
us (§3) that they were a force which had been 
driven out of the province of Lindsey (a North- 
Midland district) by Arthur, and which had 
sailed round and landed at Totnes. The 
question before us at the moment is not whether 
Geoffrey’s account is true—as I shall try to 
show it to bein my second letter—but whether a 
new invasion on the south coast was reasonably 
possible. If it was—as is obvious—then all 
this talk about the West-Sexe collapses at 
once. And, if anyone observes that the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle mentions no new invasion, 
the answer is equally obvious that the 
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Chronicle ignores the defeat of the Badon 
Mount altogether. 

So much for Guest’s case against Bath. His 
case for Badbury is as follows: 


** Tts elevated site, its great strength and evident 
importance, and its name all favour the hypothesis. 
It exhibits ample proof of Roman occupancy ; 
though, I believe, no Roman baths have yet been 
discovered in the neighbourhood. It lay also on 
the borders of the West-Saxon territory, and in 
the very district where the Welsh and English 
were at that time contending, and where, only the 
year before, OCerdic had fought the battle of 
Oharford ”’ (id. 189). 

Guest here not only ignores Geoffrey’s state- 
ment as to who the invaders were (not West- 
Saxons at all), but he supposes that the affair 
of the Badon Mount took place in 520, and 
that of Charford in 519. He gets the latter 
date from the Chronicle, and the former (p. 187) 
from Roger of Wendover and Higden. But from 
the Annales Cambriae the affair of the Badon 
Mount seems to have taken place in 516; and 
even this may be thirteen years too late, for 
they appear to place the death of ‘‘ Mailoun 
rex Genedotae”’ in 547, whereas, according to 
Gildas, king Maglocunus* was alive when he 
wrote, and that was forty-four years after the 
obsession of the Badon Mount. 

That Badbury was a strong hill-fort of the 
British period is undeniable; but there were a 
score more such in Dorset alone, If its name 
cannot be fairly equated with that of the Mons 
Badonicus, then all ground for Guest’s identifi- 
cation obviously disappears. 

Guest says (p. 189): ‘‘The Mons Badonicus 
was doubtless so called from the baths (badon, 
Welsh) in its neighbourhood.” There is no 
Welsh badon ‘‘baths” (according to Silvan 
Evans's dictionary), but only baddon (pronounced 
baSon), ‘‘a bath,” and this apparently only a 
modern word. But let that pass, asI shall 
submit that the name really is connected with 
a Keltic stem bad, “bath.” Unhappily no 
baths can be found near Badbury! After this, 
it is needless to spend time on Guest’s sugges- 
tions that the Saxons called the bill Baddanburh 
from the same baths; that baddan was South 
Wessex for /athan; and that this bathan was 
gen. of a subs. bath (not locative-plural of 
beth!). The fact is, that Baddanburh was 
once occupied by the Saxons themselves, in 
901; that the name apparently = ‘‘ Badda’s 
fort’; and that Badda may very well have 
been a Saxon to whom the old place was 
granted. Indeed, the very king who occupied 
it in 901 had a moneyer named Badda (Brit. 
Mus. Cat. of A.S. Coins, ii, 83). 

I pass from destructive to constructive 
criticism—to the exposition of the evidence, 
linguistic and traditional, in favour of Bath. 

Bath appears in Giraldus Cambrensis (twelfth 
century) as Badunum (Rolls Ser., vol. iii. p. 
386). Now all A. 8. forms of the name have 
Sor th, not d; consequently, the presumption 
is that Badunum is Latinised from a Keltic and 
not an A. 8. original. This presumption is, to 
my mind, confirmed by the fact that in A. 8. 
Bawun, if it ‘be a specific Anglo-Saxon uname 
at all, the termination -un is beyond any 
dispute merely the locative case-ending; to 
incorporate it in a Latinised nominative seems 
to me most unnatural. Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth (also twelfth century) says that Bladud 
built ‘‘urbem Kaerbadii,t que nunc Bado 
nuncupatur, fecitque in illa calida balnea ” 
(ii. 10). Now Bado is only Badon Latinised 
into a nominative—the genitive would still be 
Badon-is; and in ix. 3 he actually calls the 
district ‘‘pagum Badonis.” Again, Bad# = 

* I do not dispute that there may have been 
two Maglocuni—eay, uncle and nephew. 

t Giles’s text gives Kaerbadum and Badus. 





But of thirteen Bodleian MSS. six read Badi, and 
all read Bado. 





Giraldus’s Latinised Badun-um. And it is 
clear that the old Breton book which Geoffrey 
tells us was his source regarded the name 
Badun and the baths as prae-Roman. 

In the thirteenth century the Cambridge 
MS. X of Gildas adds to the words ‘‘ Badonici 
montis” qui prope sabrinum hostium (= ostium) 
habetur. And in the fourteenth century the 
Red Book of Hergest calls Bath Kaervadon and 
the battle gwaith Badwn—but Mr. J. Gwenog- 
fryn Evans tells me that the d at that time 
might represent 5: early Welsh medial d is 
liable to pass into the sound of 5 (mod. Welsh 
dd), and we cannot tell whether the Welsh * 
Tref Faddon, Caer Faddon, Afon Baddon, are 
from A.S. BaSon or O. British Badon. The 
form Baddwm may be from A. 8. Badum. 

I submit that the Britons, or maybe the 
Goidels before them, named the place (as the 
Saxons did at a later time) from its baths. I 
ask Prof. Rbfs whether the Welsh bawdd, 
‘* demersion,” may not point to an earlier sub- 
stantive bdd ; and he tells me that the difficulty 
would be to explain bawdd in any other way. 
I ask him if the Irish verb baidim, ‘‘I dip 
under,” may not be formed from a substantive 
stem bad- ; and he tells me it may. Add to bad 
the Welsh termination -on or -un (-wn), for 
which see Zeuss, (p. 824), and we get Badon, 
Badun-um, or Badwn = “ bathing-place.” 
The Saxons, when they called the place BaSum, 
Batsun, Badan, or Bavon (varying’ locative 
plurals of beth), probably did no more than 
adapt the existing British name. The common 
explanation of the -n forms is that they are later 
varieties of that in -m; but there are two in- 
stances of Bathan in the Chronicle which go 
far to prove that it was not a locative at all— 
in other words, that it is not a real case of 
A.S. beth, but an adaptation of the pre-existing 
Keltic name. The Chronicle, mentioning the 
capture of the place in 577, says that the 
Saxons ‘‘ genamon [took] III ceastra’ Glea- 
wanceaster’ [Cirenceaster*] Bathanceaster ” : 
if Bathan is only a Jocative, how comes it to 
form the first part of a compound, as if it were 
a simple stem? Again, under 973 the Chronicle 
says that Eadgar was hallowed to king 


** on Sere ealdan byrig* 
Acemannes ceastre’ 
eac hi igbuend: 
ore worde’ 
beornas Baan nemna’d ”’ 


Here Baan is apparently an accusative; “and 
it men of the isle by other word name Baan ”’ : 
if it were an instrumental in opposition with 
oSre worde would not the order have been Basan 
beornas nemnaS? And the oldest MS. puts an o 
over the second a. 

It is not, indeed, necessary even to suppose 
that the English changed Welsh d into %, for 
the Welsh medial may already have become 
aspirated before the English borrowed the 
name. 

In the passage above cited we have come 
across another name of Bath—Acemannes ceaster, 
otherwise Acemannes burh (Latin, wurbs 
Acumanensis or Acuminensis). The old deriva- 
tion of this, repeated in Bosworth-Toller’s A.S. 
dictionary, as = ache-man’s city (from the 
potency of its waters in rheumatism ? ), is open to 
the apparently fatal objection that there is no 
adj. ace = “‘aching” but only a subs. ace = 
“ache.” Prof. Earle regards Acemannes as 
of Keltic origin, and derives it from Aquae 
4+man, which is Welsh for place, and supposed 
to be allied to O.Ir. magen, ‘‘ enclosure, place.” 
This, again, is open to three objections—that 
one would have expected Aceman, not 
Acemannes; that no parallel is given of a 
British place-name formed by the addition of 
men co a Roman name; and that the place 


*See the instances of all the Welsh forms in 
Silvan Evans's dictionary. 

















robably had a British name before the Romans 
ew it. 

The objections to a Keltic derivation might 
be modified by supposing that Ace-man meant 
not Aquae alone, but the district of Aquae, 
or that the last king of the place was named 
Aceman (for man is a Keltic personal suffix), 
But I strongly suspect that the name is 
derived from some Saxon who received a grant 
of the site on condition of restoring the old 
walls, as a protection against the Danes ; for 
Bath had medieval walls built over the ruins 
of the Roman ones, and the occupier of 
land was bound to maintain its fortifications 
(Stubbs’s Const. Hist. i. 82). Itis noticeable that 
the Chronicle, when mentioning the capture of 
Aquae, calls it not Acemannes-ceaster, but 
Bathanceaster, and the only early instances of 
the other name which I see are in a charter of 
965 (Kemble, No. 516) and a poem relating 
to 973 imbedded in the Chronicle; there 
are some ten or twelve charters before 965 in 
which it does not occur. 

The name ‘“ Akeman (or Akeman’s) 
street” for a road leading to Bath is 
apparently even less ancient. It is not in 
Kemble or Bosworth-Toller, and Profs. 
Earle and Napier and Mr. Haverfield cannot 
tell me of any early instance of it. I suspect it 
to be a modern antique. 

One more fact must be mentioned in this 
letter. Prof. Sayce pointed out to me that the 
Annales Cambriae mention a “battle of 
Badon a second time” (‘‘ Bellum Badonis 
secundo”) in 665. Speaking without an 
English history at his elbow, he regarded that 
as an objection to Bath, because it pointed to 
Badon being on the Welsh border; but it turned 
out to be the strongest confirmation, because at 
the time in question the Avon at Bata was the 
boundary of West Wales — see the map of 
Britain in 665 at p. 329 of Green’s Making of 
England, And the first attack of a Saxon army 
crossing the frontier would be upon the 
Romano-British settlement on Hampton Down, 
which rises behind Bathwick. 

E. W. B. NicHoxson, 








THE SIN-EATER IN WALES. 
New College, Hastbourne: March 7, 1896, 

With regard to my first point, as Mr. Hart- 
land questions the competence of the school- 
master, Rowlands, to give satisfactory 
evidence, it will be convenient if I state what 
I believe to be the facts with regard to his 
position. I am obliged, unfortunately, to 
speak from memory, so I trust Mr. Hartland 
will be merciful if he finds me tripping. Mr. 
Rowlands’s own statements are: (1) that he 
became schoolmaster at Llandebie in 1852, the 
year of the Ludlow meeting—if, as I suppose, 
he was schoolmaster there when Canon Evans 
wrote, Mr. Owen’s recollection seems to be at 
fault ; (2) that he was in the habit of attending 
funerals; (3) that he collected for Sir Thomas 
Phillipps the traditions and customs of the 


district. He has also, I believe, published a 
pamphlet on some Welsh archaeological 
uestion. He was therefore, before Canon 


vans applied to him, taking an interest in 
matters of this sort. Of course, if he had no 
acquaintance with a larger area than the 
immediate surroundings of Llandebie, his 
evidence is only valuable for that area ; but Mr. 
Hartland (AcapEMy, November 9) stated that 
the ritual was in use ‘‘at Llandebie.” I admit 
that if Mr. Hartland’s assumption as to the 
extent of Mr. Rowlands’s knowledge be correct, 
the value I attach to his evidence is un- 
warranted ; but Mr. Hartland must also admit 
that it is his change of ground which renders it 
so. If, however, he was employed by Sir 
Thomas Phillipps for the purpose stated, I 
infer that his knowledge extended to more 
than the immediate surroundings of Llandebie. 
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I offer apologies for not having stated my 
second point more clearly. It is this. Mr. 
Hartland regards Sin-eating as a survival of a 
specific feast of the kin ; he as survivals 
of Sin-eating customs of eating and drinking at 
funerals where we find no Sin-eater and no 
— virtue attributed to the dole. I suggest 
that these customs are allied to Sin-eating in 
virtue of a common descent from the feast of 
the kindred, not by direct descent from Sin- 
eating itself. I suppose that the feast of the 
kindred is now represented by various practices— 
A, B, C. Evidence shows that these were 
occasionally associated with or replaced by D. 
No amount of evidence that A, B, and C were, 
or are, generally practised will lead to the 
conclusion that D was prevalent in the area in 
question. I contend that we find certain 
customs involving the giving of food at 
funerals. There is evidence that these customs 
sometimes took the form of Sin-eating, 
but we cannot infer the existence of 
Sin-eating wherever we find these offertories at 
funerals. And be it noted in this connexion 
that Aubrey himself does not connect the 
offertories with the Sin-eater. 

As to the third point, I do not agree with 
Mr, Hartland that no one was concerned to 
take up the challenge. The ACADEMY con- 
troversy arose out of an article in Blackwood. 
The writer (Prebendary Davies of Hereford, 
according to a good authority) professed to be 
well acquainted with Wales, and having taken 
up the challenge, was certainly interested in 
the matter, and, I think, in a position to 
investigate, N. W. THomas, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Sunpay, March 15, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “ Cycling 
Tours in Relation to Health and Education,” by Mr, 
W. L’Aigle Cole. 

4 p.m. South Place Institute: “‘ The British 
Empire of To-Day,” by Col. Howard Vincent. 

7 p.m. Ethical: “ Dante,” by the Rev, P. H. 
Wicksteed. 

Monnay, March 16, 4.30 p. 

tious of Mind and Body. 

4,30 p.m. Geographical: “The Maps used by 
Herodotus,” by Mr. J. L. aw 

8p.m. Aristotelian: “ Hindu Philcsophy,” by Mr, 
A. Boutwood. 

8 = Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Turspay, March 17,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘“‘ The External 
—— of Plants and Animals,” X., by Prof. C, 
Stewart. 


n. Victoria Institute: ‘ Rela- 


5 p.m. Statistical: ‘“‘ Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools,” by Mr. John Watson. 
5 p.m. Imperial Institute: “My Twelve Years’ 
Stay in Cyprus,” III., by Dr. Max Ohnefalsch-Richter. 
8 p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘‘ The Lixiviation of 
Silver Ores,” by Mr. John H, Clemes; ‘‘ Mining and 
Treatment of Copper Ore at Tharsis, Spain,” by Mr. 
C, F, Courtney; and “ Tin-Smelting at Pulo Brani, 
pred by Messrs. John McKillop and T. Flower 
is. 


8.30 p.m. Zoological: “A Contribution to our 
Knowledge of the Hymenopterous Fauna of Ceylon,” 
by Lieut.-Col, C.T. Bingham; “ British Hydroids and 
Medusae,” by Mr. Edward T. Browne; ‘Some Extinct 
Fishes of the Teleostean Family Gonorhynchidae,”’ by 
Mr. A. Smith Woodward. 

Wepwespay, March 18, 7.30 p.m. Meteorological : ‘‘ Weather 
Forecasts and Storm Warnings,’’ by Mr. F. Gaster. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Bahamas Sisal 
Industry,” by Dr. D. Morris. 

8p.m. Microscopical : “‘ Some American Rotifera,”’ 
by Dr. A. C. Stokes. 

8 p.m. English Goethe Society: Annual Meeting. 

Trugspay, March 19,3p.m. Royal Institution: ‘*‘ Masters 
of Modern Thought,” III., by the Rev. Dr. W. Barry. 
8pm. Linnean: “The Structure of the Female 
Flowers and Fruit of Sararanga, Hemsl. (Pandan- 
aceae),” by Dr. O. Stapf ; “‘ Two Little-known Opistho- 
glyphous Snakes,” by Mr. G. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “*The Constitution of a New 
Organic Acid,” by Mr. H. J. H. Fenton; “ The Volume 
and Optical Relationships of the Monoclinic Series of 
Double Sulphates,” by Mr. A. E. Tutton 

8.30 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘The Great Landslip 
at Gohna, in Gurhwal, and the Measures adopted to 


S. West. 


SCIENCE. 
TWO BOOKS ABOUT BARLAAM AND JOSAPHAT. 


Barlaam u. Josaphat. Von Dr, E. Kuhn. 
(Miinchen. ) 


‘‘ Brstiorn#&evz DE OaRranas.” — Vol.‘ X,: 
Barlaam and Josaphat. By Joseph Jacobs. 
(David Nutt.) 


Ir is many years now since the polished 
essay of Prof. Max Miiller in the fourth 
volume of Chips from a German Workshop 
acquainted the English reading public with 
what is certainly one of the greatest 
curiosities of literature: namely, the trans- 
formation of the Buddha into a Christian 
saint, with his place in the calendar, with 
churches dedicated to him, and even with 
relics of him preserved in them. In 1891 
a fresh interest was imparted to the history 
by Prof. Armitage Robinson’s discovery 
that the early Apology for Christianity of 
Aristides was worked into the same legend. 
Dr. Ernest Kuhn’s monograph was pub- 
lished two years ago in the Transactions 
of the Bavarian Academy of Science, but 
has been unnoticed in England. It is a 
large quarto, half an inch thick, and most 
exhaustive. Specially admirable is the 
reconstruction of the original form of the 
tale by a comparison of the main sources 
—e.g., Greek, Georgian, and Early Arabic. 
Dr. Kuhn adds a list of all the known 
texts and versions of the tale: a work of 
great research, as there is scarcely a modern 
or medieval language which some time 
between the years 600 and 1600 a.p. did 
not produce one. 
. Jacobs’s volume is not so learned as 
Dr. Kuhn’s, but less wearying to the eye. 
The etched frontispiece, by Mr. Harry 
Ryland, of Barlaam the ascetic squatting on 
the ground and expounding the true faith to 
the sad-eyed prince is charming; and the 
get-up of the little volume is of the daintiest. 
There are chapters on the Greek Barlaam, 
on the oriental versions, on Barlaam in 
India and in Europe. An appendix gives 
the various apologues, along with the varia- 
tions of the chief sources; and the book 
ends with reprints of Caxton’s Lyf of Sajnt 
Balaam, a quaint old English text, and of 
an eighteenth-century chap-book containing 
a dramatisation of the story of no particular 
poetic merit. Mr. Jacobs writes lightly and 
pleasantly, indeed ; but too often yields to 
the temptation to be jocular. He, like Dr. 
Kuhn, constructs a pedigree of the tale, with 
a view to show how it developed into the 
Greek text, commonly but wrongly ascribed 
to St. John of Damascus. The solution of 
this problem turns upon the right place 
being assigned to the Georgian version, which 
gives a primitive form of the tale, already 
Christian indeed, but otherwise agreeing, 
not with the Greek text or with the Latin, 
modern Arabic, and European derivatives of 
the same, but with the old and possibly non- 
Christian and medieval Hebrew forms. 





Prevent Serious Loss of Life,” by Mr. J. H. Glass. 
8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 
Frrpay, March 20, 8 p.m. Philological: ‘The Text and 
a of Chaucer’s Early Minor Poems,” by Prof. Frank 
8.30 p.m, Viking Club: “Illustrations of the 
Sagas from Manx Monuments,” by Mr. P. M. C. 
Kermode. 
9p.m. Royal Institution: “ Immunisation against 
Serpents’ Venom,” by Prof. T. R. Fraser 


rpe 
Sarurpay, March 21, 8 


Dr. Kuhn thinks that an early non- 
Christian form of the story (X), written per- 
haps in Pehlevi, gave rise to two derived 
texts, one of which is the existent early 
Arabic, while the other (Y) was a distinctly 
Christi 


Jacobs, however, argues that the ian 
is descended direct from the old Arabic, 
with which it agrees in the order of the 
apologues, in the chronology of the 
saints’ lives, in the spelling of names, 
and in much else. He thinks that the 
link (Y) was a Syriac text, and that only the 
Greek flowed from Y and not the Georgian 
as well. ‘‘I think,’ he writes (p. xxxiii.), 
“there can be little doubt that it [the 
Georgian] was derived from the Arabic.” 

On this point Dr. Kuhn seems to me to 
be in the right rather than Mr. Jacobs; 
and, as a correct appreciation of the position 
of the Georgian is the key to the real history 
of the migration of the story, I venture to 
furnish an example. In the non-Christian 
or early Arabic text, from which Mr. Jacobs 
believes the Georgian to be derived, we 
have the following passage, of which I owe 
the translation to Prof. Margoliouth : 


“‘Do you not see that when you see a work 
of art you know that it has an artificer, even 
though he be absent from thee. Likewise then 
thou knowest him from these works which thou 
seest, the heaven and the earth, and the sun 
and the moon, and the stars and the revolution 
of the spheres, and the flowing of water, and 
the motion of the wind, and fire, and the 
government of the rest of created things, that 
they have a creator and one who is powerful 
and wise—and he is the lofty, the mighty.” 


How can the corresponding section of the 
Georgian be a translation of this very bald 
Arabic text? I translate it from the text 
printed by Prof. Marr, of St. Petersburg : 


“When you see any vessel made with hands, 
though you don’t see the maker, yet you believe 
that there was a maker. In same way, when you 
see a house, though you do not see the builder, 
et your mind shows you that there was a 
uilder of it. But so soon as I saw my own 
self, I recognised my createdness. I knew that 
I had a creator, and that he created me as he 
wished, and gave me a form without having 
asked me. If I had been my own maker, I 
should have made myself with more beauty and 
completeness ; but he who created me, made me 
lower than some and higher than others. But 
I also understood that he would take me out of 
this life without asking me. And when I 
understood this, and realised the facts of our 
life—viz., that we can neither magnify nor 
diminish our stature, nor renew what is grown 
old, nor recover any of our limbs that fall 
off; and that neither king can do this, nor 
braves, nor sages, nor the mighty ones; and as 
I saw the coming of night after day, and the 
revolutions of the heavens—from this I ascer- 
tained that all have a creator and that he is not 
like his creatures. For if he were like, then 
that which happens to his creatures would 
also happen to him; as he says, so a thing 
happens, and when he wishes anything, it is 
at once fulfilled. He raised to life people 
in such a form as they had at first. For his 
command is swifter than a two-edged sword, 
and more lofty than glittering lightning. He, 
if it so please him, annihilates and again estab- 
lishes everything. Blessing and glory to his 
name for ever. Amen.” 
Now, if we turn to the Greek text printed 
in Boissonade’s Anecdoton (p. 145), we see 
at once that the Georgian derives from it 
rather than from the Arabic. I give the 
Latin version of Boissonade : 
‘*Quemadmodum enim quispiam domum prae- 
clare et summa arte constructum, aut vasculum 
ter concinnatum perspiciens, architectum 





form, which in turn bifurcated 





.m. Royal Institution; “ Light,” 


V., by Lord Rayleigh 





elegan 


into the Georgian and Greek forms. Mr, ! aut fabrum statim ob animum sibi proponit, 
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sic etiam ego ex nihilo effictus, atque in ortum 
productus, etiamsi fictorem ac productorem 
meum cernere nequeam, tamen ex aptissima 
maximeque admiranda mei constructione ad 
sapientiae ipsius cognitionem veni, non quatenus 
est sed quatenus intelligere queo: nempe quia 
non casu ac fortuito productus sum, nec & me 
ipso exstiti, vorum ipse arbitratu suo me 
effinxit: sic nimirum ut me rerum omniuni 
conditarum principem constituerit, quibus- 
dam autem inferiorem fecerit, ac contritum 
me iterum meliori renovatione refingens, etiam 
divino suo imperio me ex hac vita 
educens, ad alteram vitam finis expertem 
ac sempiternam transferat. Quibus omnibus 
in rebus providentiae ipsius viribus obluctari 
nequeo, nec mihi quidquam, vel quantum 
ad staturam, vel quantum ad formae figuram 
attinet, adjicere aut subtrahere, nec ea 
quae in me vetustate confecta sunt, renovare, 
nec quae lakefactata et corrupta sunt, in in- 
tegrum restituere. Neque enim mortalium ullus 
unquam fuit, qui horum quidquam efficere 
posset, non rex, non sapiens, non dives, non 
potens, non denique alius quispiam humana 
studia consectans. Nullus enim, inquit ille, 
regum aut eorum qui in sublimitate sunt, aliud 
habuit nativitatis initium. Unus enim est 
omnium introitus ad vitam et idem exitus.” 
I forbear to quote further, but it continues 
to follow the Georgian so closely as to prove 
that the latter derives from it rather than 
from the Arabic. Moreover, such ratiocina- 
tion is more likely to have been originally 
= in Greek than in Arabic, Syriac, 

ehlevi, or any other Eastern language. 
But if this be so, another conclusion 
drawn by Dr. Kuhn, but disputed by Mr. 
Jacobs, must be accepted: namely, that the 
earlier form of the story, from which the 
old Arabic and Hebrew flowed, was a 
Christian form; for, if it was Greek, it 
was certainly Christian. Thus, we have an 
originally Christian and Greek form, which 
passed, probably through Pehlevi, into 
Georgian and Arabic. In it the apologues 
followed in a different order, the chronology 
of the saints’ lives and order of incidents 
was different, and, above all, the spelling 
of the names was closer to the original 
Indian forms. This early and probably 
much shorter Greek form is lost, but has 
left traces of itself in the Georgian and 
Arabic. In any case, the problem of the 
order of derivation of the text is more 
complex than readers of Mr. Jacobs’s book 
might suppose, and needs much additional 
study before it is quite cleared up. 

Frep. 0, ConyBEareE. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE RESTORED PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK. 
Banger ¢ March 5, 1896. 


On the only new point which Dr. Lloyd 
raises in the ACADEMY of February 29 a very 


brief reply will suffice. He first ‘‘ denies” our 
statement that ‘‘to give to the accented syl- 
lables in Greek the same stress as we do to the 
accented syllables in ——— would make our 
pronunciation more, not less, remote from that 
of the Greeks” ; and then a few lines subse- 
quently admits that it would be necessary to 
“modify the native violence of the English 
stress.” It is the disastrous effects of such 
‘“‘ violence” as heard in the pronunciation of 
American or German students who have learnt 
to give a stress-value to Greek accents that 
have convinced us, as practical teachers, of the 
truth of our proposition, 





In arguing that the “‘ practical reform ” which 
we tentatively suggested of pronouncing Greek 
words with an ‘even de of stress on all 
syllables” would result in “intelligent men 
reading out the masterpieces of human speech 
in monotone and without accent,” Dr. Lloyd 
falls into a double confusion—between stress 
and tone, and between word-accent and 
sentence-accent. Nothing we have suggested 
would prevent any passages of a Greek author 
from being recited with the fullest and most 
appropriate variation of tone, and of stress also 
as between different words in a sentence. 

The practical question whether schoolboys 
can at present be taught to give a musical 
value to the Greek accents is one which we 
have expressly left open in the pamphlet. The 
sooner the better, no doubt; but to insist on it 
at present would be, in our opinion, ‘ quite 
premature.” 

Finally, we must again call attention to the 
fact that we are dealing with a practical ques- 
tion in Wales. Why is it less “‘ premature” to 
force upon Welsh-speaking students a foreign 
pronunciation which, on Dr. Lloyd’s own 
computation, is half wrong, than to encoura 
them to adopt a pronunciation which is largely 
native to them, and which, even on Dr. Lloyd’s 
contention, which we are far from accepting, is 


only one quarter wrong ? 
E. V. ARNOLD. 


R, 8. Conway. 
March 11, 1896. 
P.S.—It will be convenient to your readers 
if we reserve our answer to Dr. Lloyd’s further 
criticisms until they are complete. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Pror. JAMES DEWAR and Prof. W. A. Tilden 
have been nominated vice-presidents of the 
Chemical Society. 


At the meeting of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, to be held in Great George-street, 
Westminster, on Wednesday next, a lecture will 
be given by Mr. Frederic Gaster, on ‘“‘ Weather 
Forecasts and Sturm Warnings, how they are 
prepared and made known,” illustrated by 
instruments, diagrams, and lantern slides. 


The evening discourse at the Royal Institu- 
tion on Friday next will be delivered by Prof. 
T. R. Stewart, of Edinburgh, on ‘‘ Immunisa- 
tion against Serpents’ Venom, and the Treat- 
ment of Snake-bite with Antivenene.” 


THE executive committee of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute have awarded the 
second Salters’ Company’s fellowship for the 
encouragement of higher research in chemistry 
in its relation to manufactures to Dr. Sidney 
Williamson, who proposes to work on some 
questions bearing on food-stuffs generally, 
more particularly the examination of some 
definite albumenoids, with the ultimate object 
of ascertaining the influence of various manures 
on the growth of crops in so far as quality of 
produce is concerned. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Messrs. Macmirtan & Co. will 
immediately as the fourth volume o: 
“Parnassus Library of Greek and Latin 
Texts” an edition of Catullus, by Prof. Arthur 
Palmer, of Dublin, with a brief introduction, 
but no notes. 

Ar the meeting of the Philological Society, 
to be held on Friday next at University College, 
Prof. Frank Heath will read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Text and Metre of Chaucer’s Early Minor 
Poems.” 

AT a meeting to be held on Monday next in 
the map-room of the Royal Geographical 


ublish 





—— 


Society, Mr. John L. Myres, of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, will read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Maps used by Herodotus.” 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Virxine Otus.—(Friday, February 21.) 


Tux Rev. A. Sandison, the president, in the chair, 
—Mr. Einar Benediktsson reada paper on ‘‘ The 
Ancient Thule, or the Isle of Sun.” The old 
Thule, said the lecturer, was known long before 
Pytheas made his travels in the north-west of 
Europe. Thus, both Otesiss as Cnidius and Diogenes 
Antonius wrote on Thule ; and, from a work by the 
latter, it is certain that the name was applied to 
a country near the region of Iceland as early as 
the fifth century z.c. One ofthe strongest proofs 
that the Thule was Iceland is that the 
name correctly understood means the Isle of Sun ; 
for no other island, corresponding with the earliest 
descriptions, could have been known to the ancient 
Greek writers in which the sun for days never set. 
The main part of the name Thule ——- 
remarkably with the various forms of the Celtic 
houl, *‘sun.’? As we have Thule, Thyle, Thile, so 
we have houl, heul, hiol. The old writers differ as 
do old dialects. The original name of Iceland 
was Houl-i, or some other combination of the 
two words, “sun” and ‘‘isle,” 
according to the dialect of the discoverer, who is 
supposed to be a Oelt from the British islands, 
the nearest inhabited land to Iceland at the time. 
The prefixed T may have arisen in various ways ; 
¢.g., a8 a Gaelic euphonism before a masculine 
noun with a vowel—and it may be 
remarked that Bede in one place uses the name 
Thyle as masculine, and that various forms of 
names for islands are masculine in old Gaelic 
dialects ; or the prefixed T might be derived from 
the genitive sign d@’ changed into ¢ before the 
aspirated vowel; or, again, it might have come 
from a wrong reading or pronunciation of the 
Greek equivalent of the name # ted A100 vhoos, & 
form in which the name probabil into 
Greek, as such pro) 4 wy as ‘* A Land of Sun” 
are y t in foreign languages. 
Another possibility is that the Gaelic euphonic it 
was prefixed to the Norse name Sol-ey and changed 
to an aspirated ¢, or that the name Houli was 
adopted in Greek and not understood, the pronoun 
76 being prefixed, and later on passed into QovAj. 
Tsidou of Seville states, without giving any philo- 
logical reason, that Thule is named after the 
sun, and he seems to have had some earlier 
authority for this. In fact, this explanation 
of the name turns out to be the most natural of 
the multitude of etymological definitions brought 
forward by writers on the mystic Thuleland. 
Whoever first set out to search for an island 
in the northern ocean, must naturally have 
started in the season of the year when the 
days are long. Gradually he must have seen the 
day lengthen until he came to a large island where 
the sun never sets. Thus he got corroboration of 
the theories of old men of science about the length 
of the day in the north ; and struck by the glory of 
the midnight-sun, which no one forgets who 
has once seen it, he gave the land a name 
harmonising with his strong impression of the 
wonderful sight. What was more natural than that 
he should call it the Isle of Sun? And what is 
more natural than it should be a Celtic name 
of that signification, which was given to the 
land nearest to the British Islands, from which 
alzo the Phoenicians and Greeks must have got 


! their earliest information about Ultima Thule. 
(As Iceland was most likely first discovered 


and named by Oelts, so one can see from 
a passage of Bede that the island was visited 
(probably from the British Isles) long before 795 
a.p., when Dicuilus says that Irish monks went 
there. The usual interpretation of Landnima and 
Islendingabok, that only a few monks were in 
Iceland when the Norwegians arrived, is unreliable. 
Many things point to the Irish colony being spread 
over a large part of Iceland. The Celtic settle- 
ment in ey end took place independently of 
vi 


the r¥ + ; and it is worth mention- 
ing that the first sottier of Iceland in historical 


times is a Celt, who arrived in the north of 
Iceland about ten years before Ingolfur Arnarson, 
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commonly called the first settler. Asa great 
of the population is undoubtedly of Celtic descent, 
and as the geographical position of Iceland places 
it in a close connexion, commercial and political, 
with Great Britain, so the earliest traces of 
any knowledge of Houlee, the Isle of the Sun, 
have come down to us indirectly from the 
old Celtic inhabitants of the British Isles.— 
Mr. J. aR gename said jad had nae - 
lecture ver t , especially the 
latter part of it. 7 fe had always thought that too 
much stress was laid on the colonisation of Iceland 
from Denmark and Norway. From many indica- 
tions he considered that for the origin of the 
Icelander we must look to the East, as we must 
in the case of the Celts also. It has long 
been ised that in islands old forms of 
life and customs that have died out on the main- 
land survive, asis seen to be the case to-day 
in Orkney, Shetland, and Iceland. He had 
been struck in Shetland with the Spanish 
pattern of the wool-work, even before he learned 
that it could be traced to the time of the Armada. 
Now, among the Icelanders there were many facts 
in their customs, legends, and arts to show that 
the race came, in part at least, from the East. 
He had a very curious ring, which he bought in 
Iceland, not perhaps itself more than 400 years old, 
but of a pattern much moreancient. It was formed 
of a serpent, not the Midgard Worm of the 
Eddaic mythology holding his tail in his mouth, but 
the Eastern serpent that figured as the emblem 
of the ancient sun worship. At its tail there 
was @ very curious ornament; and he had been 
told by experts that both that and the serpent 
ring were almost identical with specimens found in 
the ruins of Persepolis. He also produced an 
Icelandic bed-quilt of modern make, but repro- 
ducing an antique pattern, which closely resembled 
of Persian carpets. Again, old fairy 
tales and folk-lore akin to those of the Celts were 
also found in Ireland ; and in many other points a 
resemblance to the East could be traced in the 
habits and customs of Iceland. In conclusion, 
he would like to ask whether any old ser- 
pent-mounds had been found in Iceland, such as 
those on the west coast of Scotland and in the 
Hebrides. They were heaped up in the form of a 
snake, with flat stones to represent the head, and 
were no doubt a relic of sun worship.—Mr. A. F. 
Major, hon. sec., said that he had been extremely 
interested by Mr. Benediktsson’s ve lecture, 
and thought he had made out a strong case in 
support -of bis theory as to the origin of the 
name ** Thule”’ and its poetical meaning. His argu- 
ment in favour of a Oeltic derivation was so strong 
that 4 — —”* have weakened — 

en case by suggesting a possible 
deninetion from the Greek. But there were points 
in the latter part of the paper on which he did 
not quite hold with the lecturer, and he thought 
the Oeltic origin of the Icelanders was by no 
means so pronounced as was suggested. In the 
first place, there was no historical evidence in 
favour of the Celtic inhabitants of the British 
Isles being a seafaring people. The Romans 
appear to have met with no seafaring people on the 
northern shores of Europe, except the Veneti 
whom Oasesar encountered in Brittany; and surely 
if the Britons had been seamen also they would 
have tried to repel Oaesar’s invasion by sea, or, at 
any rate, some naval attack on the Romans during 
the long time the conquest of Britain lasted would 
have been recorded. But though Greek and 
Phoenician sailors had been coasting round their 
shores for centuries, navigation in the North seems 
to have had no existence ; and a hundred years or 
more after Oaesar’s time Tacitus says of the 
Suiones, apparently a Scandinavian people in- 
habiting the south of Sweden, that their vessels 
had no sails but only oars. Of course some 
means of traversing the sea they must have had— 
dug-out canoes, perhaps, or skin-covered boats ; 
and in these they may well have been driven 
by storms even as far as Iceland—but there 
was no evidence to show that they were a mari- 
pd ym as described by the lecturer. Again, 
he found nothing in the facts brought forward 
by Mr. Benediktsson to shake the conclusions 


drawn from the statements in the early Icelandic 
records, that the Celtic settlements before their 
time consisted only of a few anchorites and recluses. 
There was no colonisation in the proper scnee 


part | of the term. For one 





, these Irish onks 
geenty chose the desolate of the earth to 
well in; and the story told of an Irish bishop 
one of the later settlers where to go 
points only to a monkish knowledge of the island. 
Again, had there been an Irish colonisation, Celtic 
place-names would be found in Iceland; but he 
was under the impression that the names were 
almost entirely Scandinavian in their origin. 
Surely, too, the proportion of the Celtic stock among 
the settlers of Iceland was nothing like so great 
cntschictiy oanyes to ion laws, and 
undoubtedly was, ye e language, laws, an 
customs of the Icelanders remained Norse, which 
pointed to the settlers, too, having been Norse in 
the main. Most of those who went thither from 
Great Britain were of Scandinavian steck, no less 
than direct immigrants from Norway, coming from 
England, Orkney, Shetland, and the Norse settle- 
ments in Scotland; while even in the case of 
Ireland the settlers came from the Norse king- 
doms which i a great of the 
coast, and, if of mixed race, the Scandinavian 
element seems to have been the preponderating one. 
—Dr. Jon Stefansson wished to thank the lecturer 
for his = He thought Mr. Benediktsson had 
brought forward good arguments to account for 
the name Thule, and that bis explanation of the 
poetical name given to Iceland in ancient times— 
the Sun Isle—was the best yet offered. He was 
grateful to him for it. He did not think there 
were any serpent-mounds in Iceland, though he 
understood that Dr. Phené, lecturing for the Club 
last year, believed he had discovered them there. 
He himself had unfortunately not been present 
at that lecture ; but he could confidently affirm that 
he had never seen or heard of any such thing in 
Iceland, and never met anyone else who had done 
so. Although in the main he agreed with the 
lecturer, he could not assent to his opinion that 
more than half the population of Iceland were of 
Celtic stock. Take Landniamabok, which records 
the names of thousands of the original settlers. It 
is true that there are a great many Celtic names 
there, but the proportion is nothing like so great as 
Mr. Benediktsson argues. As regards place-names, 
very few in Iceland are Celtic: he should doubt if 
a dozen could be found in the island. But it is 
quite true that a large proportion, at least two 
thirds of the original settlers, came from the 
British Isles. But many of these were Norwegians 
who touched thereon the way or came from the 
Orkneys, Shetlands, and other Norse regions.— 
Mr. Benediktsson, in reply, said that with regard 
to the early inhabitants of the British Isles not 
being a seafaring nation, he did not think the 
silence of Oaesar proved this. We did not know 
where Oaesar landed, but obviously he would do 
his best to evade any seafaring tribes, or would 
avoid the coast they inhabited. Besides, though 
they engaged in commerce and ful intercourse 
by sea, it did not follow that they would likewise 
take to the sea in warfare. Moreover, there might 
have been a population living in the British Isles 
at the time of the Roman invasion quite different 
from those inhabitants of the islands who are sup- 
osed to have discovered Iceland for the first time. 
ith regard to the Celtic names, the chief’s name 
alone was generally given in the records, an 
even though he were a Norseman his followers 
might be largely of Celtic stock. There was no 
doubt that the governing race in Iceland was of 
Norse origin ; but the Icelanders trace their descent 
back to the followers rather than to the chiefs, 
because the last-named were few, the first many. 
Even considering Landnimabok, his opinion was 
that the pure Oeltic names of historical settlers in- 
dicated a Celtic origin of the greater part of the 
population. But this, after all, was a subsidiary 
point ; and with regard to it he was here content to 
rely on the opinion of Gudbrandr Vigfusson, as 
expressed in his article on ‘“‘Iceland” in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica.—The president said he 
wished to express his personal indebtedness to Mr. 
Benediktsson for his learned and luminous paper. 
His only regret liad been that it did not last 
longer. He had come there, as a Shetlander, pre- 
to resent any attempt to locate ‘‘ Thule” 
elsewhere than in Shetland, but he was bound to 
say the lecturer had converted him. With regard 
to the point raised as to the existence of seafaring 
in early Britain, he thought great weight ought to 
be attached to the absence of evidence on the 














point from Oaesar, who was such a close and 
careful observer that, had the Britons come under 
his notice as a seagoing race, he would certainly 
have recorded it. 








FINE ART. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Dahabiyeh Istar, Assuan : Feb. 20, 1896. 
My late departure from Cairo, persistent gales 
from the south, and the abnormal cold of the 
winter, have prevented me from doing much 
more than hurry as rapidly as possible up the 
Nile into the sunnier, if not warmer, regions > 
Upper Egypt. 

Consequently, I have little to report about 
my own doings. Near Kafr el-‘Ayyit, how- 
ever, I visited the village of Behbét, which 
bears the same name as Behbét el-/Hagar 
near Mansiira; and as the latter derives its 
name from the old Egyptian Pi-Hebit, ‘‘ the 
temple of the festive gathering,” and was cele- 
brated for its temple of Isis, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the other Behbét also was the 
site of an ancient sanctuary. I found that it 
stands on a lofty tel, and the blocks of granite 
and sculptured stone which lie about show 
that a temple must once have existed there. In 
the hills to the west are some large quarries. 

A good many excavators have been at work 
at Thebes this winter; but the results are some- 
what disappointing. M.de Morgan has suc- 
ceeded in pumping the water out of the sacred 
lake at Karnak, but without finding 
anything of importance; and Dr. Naville 
at Dér el-Bihari, and M. Daressy at 
Medinet Habu, -have been mainly occupied in 
completing the work of last year and clearing 
the floors of the two temples. Miss Benson, 
however, has discovered some ments of 
statues of a good period in the temple of Mut 
at Karnak ; and Prof. Petrie has found that the 
Kom-el-Hélan, west of the Colossi, is not the 
site of a temple of Amendphis III., as has 
hitherto been supposed, but of Meneptah, who 
made use of sculptured stones and other monu- 
ments belonging to a building of Amendphis 
III., which may have been the palace discovered 
by M. Grébaut in 1889 to the south of Medinet 
Habu. North of this temple of Meneptah 
Prof. Petrie has discovered a temple of a 
queen who reigned in her own right and 
assumed the titlesof aking. She seems to have 
been the Thudris of Manetho, the last sovereign 
of the XIXth Dynasty. North of her temple, 
and between it and the Ramesseum, Prof. Petrie 
has further laid bare the foundations of a 
temple of Thothmes IV. ; while to the north of 
the Ramesseum Dr. Spiegelberg (who has 
been copying the multitudinous _hieratic 
graffiti of Thebes) has found the remains of a 


d | temple of Amenéphis I. And at Abydos M. 


Amelinean has discovered a tomb belonging to 
a son of Shishak I. 

At El-Kab Mr. Somers Clarke had no new 
inscriptions to show me; but the excavations of 
Captain Lyons at Philae have been fruitful in 
results. On the north side of the island he has 
cleared the site of a temple of Augustus; and 
on the south side of it he has restored the 
stately colonnade to something of its original 
splendour, by removing the rubbish in which it 
was buried and repairing the columns. Here, 
too, he has been able to rebuild a ruined temple 
begun by Ptolemy IV., and finished by Tiberius, 
and has found that the Ethiopian king 
Ergamenes also took Dee in its construction, 
thus verifying Prof. affy’s conclusion that 
he was a contemporary of Philopator. At 
present Captain Lyons is clearing the houses 
and streets of the Coptic town of Philae, or 
rather the ‘‘ Castrum ”’ of the late Roman period, 
and in the course of doing so has disinterred 
several interesting inscriptions. Two of these 
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are on the walls of the great temple, and record 
the names of two prophets of a new deity, 
Ptiris, who is represented in an adjoining 
picture with a hawk’s head, a crocodile’s body, 
and a tail in the form of an uraeus serpent. 
One of the inscriptions is dated in the year 
435 A.D. Several other inscriptions have 
turned up which throw light on the history of 
Philae in the late Roman or Byzantine period ; 
but the crowning discovery of all was made 
last week. In the neighbourhood of the temple 
of Augustus Captain Lyons found a granite 
stele, on which, below the figure of an armed 
horseman trampling on a fallen enemy who 
vainly tries to defend himself with a shield, is a 
trilingual inscription in hieroglyphs, Latin, and 
Greek. The text is of historical importance, as 
it relates to 

“the Roman citizens C. Cornelius Gallus, the first 
prefect of Alexandria and Egypt,’’ who, “‘ after 
the conquest of the kings by Augustus, suppressed 
a revolt in the Thebaid in fifteen days and cap- 
tured the five cities of Borésis, Coptos, Ceramicé, 
——— [Thebes], and the great city of Ophiéum, 
putting to death tneir five leaders and leading the 
Roman army beyond the cataract of Abaton, into 
a region never before visited by the Roman 
people or the kings of Egypt.’’ 


He then ‘received the ambassadors of the 
Ethiopians at Philae,” took their king under 
Roman protection, and made him ruler of the 
Triacontaschoenus (for which see Ptol. Geog. iv. 
7, 32, ed. Nobbe). Finally, the Roman prefect 
geve thankofferings to all the s and 
especially ‘“‘to Nilus who had helped” him. 
The hieroglyphic text is dated in the first year 
of Augustus, the 20th day of the fourth month. 

The sebakh-diggers have brought to light 
three Roman altars of granite, with Latin 
inscriptions, in the rubbish-heaps south-east of 
the py station at Assuan. Two of them 
stand on the southern side of a roadway which 
once led to a temple, ina line with a stone (to 
the east) which formerly served as part of a 
gatepost, while the third faces them on the 
opposite side of the old road. The latter bears 
es on two of its sides. One of these 
is dedicated to Tiberius by the prefect of Egypt, 
C. Vitrasius Pollio, and the Ituraean cohort, in 
the third year of the emperor; while the second 
is addressed to Nerva by C. Pompeius Planta, 
the prefect of Egypt, and L. Cinucius Priscus, 
the prefect of the camps on the part of the first 
regiment of Spanish cavalry, the second 
regiment of Ituraean cavalry, and the first regi- 
ment of Theban cavalry under the general com- 
mand of Claudius Justus, the prefect of the 
Theban cohort. On the south side of the 
old roadway one of the altars is dedicated to 
Trajan by C. Avidius Heliodorus, the prefect 
of Egypt, and M. Oscius Drusus, the prefect 
of the camps, on the part of the first cohort of 
Cilician horse, and the other to Aurelius Verus 
by M. Annius Suriacus, the prefect of Egypt, 
and L. Arivasius Casianus, the prefect of the 
camps, on behalf of the same cohort. 

To turn from comparatively modern times to 
the beginning of history, I have discovered an 
inscription coeval with Cheops, the builder of 
the = pyramid of Gizeh, here in the island 
of Elephantin¢é. The sebakh-diggers have 
been very busy during the past summer among 
the mounds of the old city, which stood at the 
southern end of the island, and have pulled 
down a part of the ancient city wall, which 
was built in one place upon granite boulders. 
The inscription is upon one of the boulders, and 
records the visit to Assuan of Khufu-inkh, 
whose beautiful granite sarcophagus is now in 
the Cairo Museum. There is a drawing of 
Khufu-ankh himself, leaning upon a stick, 
as well as of his boat, and the name 


of the king is ‘‘ writ large” within a hori- 
The only deity mentioned 
The inscription seems to have 


zontal cartouche. 
is Anubis. 





been engraved at the time when Khufu-4nkh 
conveyed his sarcophagus to the north; as 
there is no reference to a pyramid, his visit can 
hardly have had anything to do with the 
transport of the granite blocks for the tomb of 
the king at Gizeh. It is the first time that any 
monument so old as the [Vth Dynasty has 
been found in the extreme south of Egypt, and 
it must have been inscribed before the city of 
Elephantiné was surrounded with a wall. In- 
deed, it is doubtful whether any city would at 
the time have existed on the spot. In that 
cage, however, it would not have been long 
afterwards that a town sprang up. I have 
bought a seal-cylinder, discovered in the 
rubbish-heaps, which is of very early date, and 
were it not for the hieroglyphs upon it would 
be pronounced of archaic Babylonian origin. 
It Teun the name of ‘Sat(?)-khens, the 

overnor of the two lands,” as well as of 

ogs Unsha and Zetef, whose pictures accom- 
pany their names. Small fragments of papyrus 
have also been found, containing the names of 
Ra-meri and Nefer-ka-Ra, thus affording a 
fresh confirmation of Manetho’s statement, that 
the Vth and VIth Dynasties came from 


Elephantiné. 
A. H. SAayce. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Sir Epwarp Burne-Jones has from time to 
time lent to various exhibitions small selections 
of the studies which he makes as preliminaries 
for his finished works, but these designs have 
never been seen in any number or fittin 
arrangement. He has, however, now assen 

to the Fine Art Society’s making a complete 
exhibition of them, which will open directly 
after Easter. 


WE regret to learn that Dr. Drury E. 
Fortnum is seriously ill at his villa, ‘‘ La 
Fantaisie,” Mentone, from the effects of a chill, 
lung congestion, and bronchial irritation. The 
printing of his promised work on “ Maiolica” 
is fast approaching completion, and we trust 
-_ this illness may not cause any serious 
ay. 


THe following exhibitions will o next 
week: Rosa Bonheur’s ‘“‘ The Duel”—a fight 
between two horses, the Godolphin Arab and 
Hobgoblin—with the latest portrait of the 

ainter, and a complete series of engravings of 
om works, at Mr. Lefévre’s Gallery, King- 
street, St. James’s; a small collection of pic- 
tures and drawings by Mr. Arthur Studd, at 
the Goupil Gallery, Regent-street. 


Sir Jonn Mrriars has been elected an 
honorary member of the Royal Society of 
British Artists. 

Monpay, March 30, is the receiving day for 
the exhibition of the New English Art Club, 
at the Dudley Gallery. The written invitation 
of two members is required for those who wish 
to submit pictures for approval. 


A PicTURE of “‘ The Crucifixion,” by Spinello 
Aretino, has been bequeathed to the National 
Gallery by the Rev. Jarvis H. Ash, of Tun- 
bridge Wells: it is placed with the early 
Italian pictures in the North Vestibule at the 
top of the principal staircase. Mr. Henry J. 
Pfungst has presented a picture of still life, by 
William K. Heda: this will shortly be hung 
in Room No. XI. A small picture of a battle- 
scene, by Jacob Weier, a little-known German 
painter of the school of Wouverman, has been 
given by Sir A Wollaston Franks: it 
will be hung shortly among the Dutch pictures. 
A supplementary catalogue of the pictures 





acquired since the publication of the last editions 
of the foreign and British catalogues up to the 








end of 1895 is in the press, and will be for sa'e 
in the gallery on April 1, at the price of one 
penny. 

THE committee of the Southport Art Gallery 
have purchased the painting, by Mr. Arthur 
Hacker, entitled ‘‘ The Children’s Prayer,” out 
of their present spring exhibition, for their 
permanent collection. 


On Wednesday next, Messrs. Sotheby will 
<= a os of old —— nivoshign 
colour prints, by the First Toyokune, Hiroshige, 
Kunesada, Harunobu, Outamaro, Hokusai, 
Eizan, and other artists of the best periods, of 
which the authenticity is guaranteed. 


At the meeting of the Viking Club, to be 
held in the King’s Weigh House Rooms on 
Friday next, Mr. P. M. C. Kermode, of the 


his | Isle of Man, will read a paper on “ Illustrations 


of the Sagas from Manx Monuments,” illus- 
trated with photographs, diagrams, &c. 


THE Sultan has presented to the Louvre the 
famous silver vase of Tello, which was found 
by M. de Sarzec in 1888, on the site of the 
ancient Sirpoula, and then passed to the 
Turkish government in accordance with the 
conditions of the excavations. This vase is 
believed to be one of the oldest surviving 
examples of engraving upon metal. 








MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


Ar the orchestral concert of the students of 
the Royal College of Music given at St. James’s 
Hall last Friday week, the first three move- 
ments of a Symphony in A minor, by Mr. 8. 
Coleridge Taylor, were ormed under the 
direction of Dr. ©. V. Stanford. The first 
movement, though well written, does not show 
much individuality; the second, a Lament, 
has feeling and tender charm; the third is 
clever and attractive, though it scarcely 
answers to its title of Scherzo. The “ first 
e would 

com- 


three movements” on the 
a to —— + a fourth hb ae coat 
—possibly the composer is not sa 
with it. Mr. Taylor gives good promise for 
the future. Another interesting noveity at 
this concert was a Festal Overture by Dr. 
Joachim, ably rendered under his direction. 
The eminent por ape ist has ~F neither a = 
nor a particularly successful composer. 
Overture, like ry other works of his which 
have been heard here, contains thoroughly 
sound music, and it is ably and effectively 
scored; but it is not the outcome of deep 
thought or vivid imagination. Mr. W. Hurl- 
stone played a clever pianoforte Concerto of his 
own, a work which had been previously 
heard at one of the ordinary college concerts. 
On the same evening Herr Franz Fischer, 
Hofkapellmeister of Munich, gave a Wagner 
recital ‘‘on the pianoforte” in the small 
Queen’s Hall. It appears that similar recitals 
in Germany have gained for him great 
reputation; and from the little we heard of 
his performance last week there is no doubt 
whatever that he is conversant with Wagner’s 
scores, and that he is an able pianist. Wagner, 
however, on the pianoforte, even under the best 
conditions, is eminently unsatisfactory. The 
only excuse for such recitals would be that they 
were given in towns in which orchestral 
concerts were icuous by their absence ; in 
London, where pen oon Messrs. Manns, Richter, 
Mottl, Nikisch—to these names will soon be 
added that of M. Lamoureux — constantly 
iving Wagner music, they have no raison 
d'étre. In the preface to his wonderfully 


, clever arrangement of Beethoven’s Symphonies, 
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Liszt boldly declared that every effect could 
be reproduced on the modern pianoforte. 
Mend hn, according to Hiller, on reading 
this, remarked : ‘‘ Well, if I could only hear the 
first eight bars of Mozart’s G minor Symphony, 
with the delicate figure in the tenors, rendered 
on the pianoforte asit sounds in the orchestra, 
I would believe it.” Liszt, who knew 
Beethoven’s Symphonies thoroughly, could not, 
we imagine, distinguish between what he 
produced outwardly and what he heard 
inwardly. This, too, is probably the case with 
Herr Fischer. Herr Levi, his colleague, has 
declared that in listening to him ‘‘ one imagines 
hearing a whole orchestra.” That may be so 
with Herr Levi and a few other gifted 
musicians; with the general public, imagina- 
tion does not work such a miracle. 

‘‘Sardanapalus,” a Dramatic Musical Poem, 
written by Mr. William Akerman and set to 
music by Mr. Franco Leoni, was performed at 
an opera concert at the Queen’s Hall on 
Saturday afternoon. The poem is clever, and 
offers to the composer opportunities for 
displaying his lyric and dramatic powers. The 
music possesses many excellent qualities : it 
is melodious, full of life and variety, while 
the orchestration, on the whole, is ‘effective. 
The composer has certainly studied the works 
of his contemporaries, also those of Wagner; 
of this his music givesevidence. Such influence 
is quite natural. Some of the greatest composers 
were at first so largely influenced by their 
predecessors that their individuality was but 
faintly visible. Mr. Leoni, for the present, 
seems to us in an early stage of development ; 
but he has in him, 1f we mistake not, the 
making of a good composer. 

An interesting or, recital was given at 
Queen’s Hall on Monday afternoon by students 
of the Royal Academy. The programme 
opened with a clever and pleasing Sonata by 
Rheinberger, well interpreted by Mr. Eustache 
Turner ; in the other organ pieces French com- 
posers were favoured. As the concert was not 
one of a series, the programme might, we think, 
have been more cosmopolitan. e selection, 
however, was good. The movements from 
Widor’s Symphony in F, performed in first- 
rate style by Mr. G. D. Cuzaingham, proved 
interesting, if not inspired. In the rendering 
of the Pastorale and Finale from M. Guilmant’s 
First Sonata— admirable specimens of modern 
French organ music—Miss Claiborne Dixon 
distinguished herself greatly. The programme 
included songs, and Lord Lytton’s ‘‘ The Wife 
of Miletus” was recited in able manner by Miss 
Katie Thomas. 

A morning concert in aid of the parish of 
St. George-the-Martyr, Southwark, was given 
at Grosvenor House, and well attended. Mr. 
and Mrs. Henschel, Seiior Arbos, Seiior Rubio, 
and other well-known artists took part in the 
programme. Mr. Leonard Borwick played 
three pieces of Scarlatti with great precision 
and refinement. Mrs. Beerbohm Tree gave two 
recitations. 


J. 8. SHEDLOCK,. 
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